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Type your bill. 





Stop! It is footed—total proved 


This latest Remington time-saver ends a 
needless waste of clerical time 


From now on bills and state- 
ments will be written-out and 
footed-up simultaneously. 


One operation does it. 

The typist inserts a bill head 
in the Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter. 

She copies the items. 


But look! 


Every time the numeral keys 
are pressed, the figures are both 
typed and added. The bill aut- 
matically foots—with cold steel 
accuracy. 

If the typist prints a wrong 
total, an error-signal at once calls 
a halt. 

The footings will be as correct as 
though proved by a certified ac- 
countant. 

The bill—neatiy typed and 
complete—is mailed without a 
moment’s time spent on addition, 
subtraction or total-proving. 


* kK * 


This marks a tremendous advance 
in billing and accounting. 
Hereafter, every moment spent 
in footing bills 
will be a sheer 


tomorrow—without altering your 
accounting system in the slightest. 


— - — 


This device shows the footings. 
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The only change it forces is a 
change from human inaccuracy 
to mechanical precision —from 
time-waste to time-saving. 


* * K * 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter is 


(1)-- always ready as a com- 
plete easy-running typewriter, for 
letter writing. 


(2)-—-always ready as a quick 
adder and subtracter, for listing. 


(3)—-always ready for both 
writing words and adding figures 
at one operation. 


This latest and most remark- 
able Remington time-saver is now 
used constantly in thousands of 
retail stores, banks and business 
offices—large and small. 


The United States Sub-Treas- 
ury and the New York City 
Finance Department use it con- 
tinuously. 


Machines installed five years 
ago have paid for themselves over 
and over again, in time-saved— 
to say nothing of errors caught before 
they were made. 

* ek Kk * 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter puts the 
old methods of footing bills and 
statements into a past business age. 


A booklet, “‘“The New Rem- 
ington Idea,’’ gives more details. 
Write for it today. It is much 
easier to keep up with the times 
than to catch up. 


* ke Kk * 
The Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter can be had in any 
of the Remington Models shown below. 


Each is a member of the famous 
Remington family. 


Each is a complete easy-running type- 
writer, plus the 
adding and sub- 





waste of cleri- 
cal time. 


This ma- 
chine does 







your work your 
way. | 
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Each is design- 
ed and built so as 
to insure maxi- 
mum durability. 


Each has dis- 
tinctive features 
designed to meet 
individual re- 
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start using it 
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Your totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 

figures are 


typed 

















Remington Type writer Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Send for samples 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


H. G. WELLS, the most original thinker in England today, has written, in his usual 
trenchant style, an essay “Russia and England.” It is a striking portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of two great nations. 


Berlin was the first city to see George Bernard Shaw’s new play “Pygmalion.” 
GRANVILLE BARKER, who writes and produces plays himself, tells what he thought 
of the first performance in Berlin. 


Education, LINCOLN STEFFENS contends, is the affair of students, not of 
faculties. “HOW TO GET AN EDUCATION EVEN IN COLLEGE” is the title he 
gives to the discussion of the opportunities that students everywhere are letting 
slip past them. 


“Tranarossan”’ by JOHN MASEFIELD is a poem of distinction. 


“Fixing the Responsibility’? by CURT HANSEN, is not a solemn arraignment of 
anything. It isa very clever comedy about an imaginative east-side Irish boy who put 
his Celtic temperament into practice. George Bellows has illustrated the story. 


“Music: Oriental and Occidental,” by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, one of the 
Nobel prize winners, points out in an entertaining way some differences between the 
music of Europe and that of the East. 


The issue will also contain EVERETT SHINN’S picture of the crowds outside of a 
Cathedral after the “Easter Service,” ERNEST FUHR’S cartoon “Egg-Rolling,” a draw- 
ing by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, and OLIVER HERFORD’S delightfully 
humorous page “Pen and Inklings.” 
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| needed to make them let go. 
| that these Italian torpedoes were “prepared”’ for 
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Amazing 


MAN left a bottle of milk at the door. A 
boy threw a morning paper on the steps. 
And in quite the same familiar way, a dispatch 
was flung by wireless or cable to the newspaper. 
This dispatch, if true to its implication, ts the 


| most important news item of its kind since the 
invention of gunpowder. 


It reads: 
“Florence, Feb. 13.—Signor Ulivi, with an 


ultra-violet ray apparatus, exploded two torpe- 


does charged with black gunpowder and two tor- 


_ pedoes charged with smokeless powder which 
were placed in the river Arno by Admiral Pietro | 
The ultra-violet | 


Fornari of the Italian Navy. 
ray apparatus was about two miles distant from 
the torpedoes.” 

We know of rays having a wave length of a 
few inches. We know of rays having a wave 
length of several miles. 
wave lengths have been named and can be used 
as electricity, heat, light, wireless communication, 
etc. It would be astonishing if the gap between 


waves of a few inches in length and those of | 


several miles were not filled with countless other 
waves, each group of which would have reactions 
differing from those of the other groups. Some 
day we shall discover and use these. 

Certain groups of waves produce known chem- 
ical reactions, as in ordinary and X-ray photog- 
raphy. Explosives are so delicately balanced 
chemically, that only certain vibrations are 
While it is probable 


the particular ray known to Signor Ulivi, it hardly 


_ amounts to a prophecy to say that explosives will 
| be detonated by some one of the thousands of 


rays that we are just beginning to discover. 


What, then, of the ten-million-dollar dread- | 


noughts, whose magazines can be exploded by a ray 
machine a hundred or a thousand miles distant— 
or of the soldier who carries in his cartridge belt 
his own annthilation ? 


Imperialism 


ORD MORLEY, in his Notes on Politics and 
History, speaks of the “fashionable idolatry 

of great States,” and brings forward, to prove 
that it 2s idolatry, the fact that self-government 
““was saved by three small communities so little 
in imperialistic scope and ideals as Holland, 
Switzerland and Scotland.” What happened 
four centuries ago might well happen again. 
Most minds accept whatever ideas are fashion- 
able at the time. It is now fashionable to con- 
fuse size with greatness. Once when Florence 
was as big as one of our smaller cities, she was 





A few groups of these | 


intellectually -greater than the. whole United 
States. It is also frequently believed that if a 
| State is small it may be wiped out. The three 
States mentioned by Lord Morley do something 
| to quiet that dread. The United States is so 
| large within its own borders that the question 
for us is academic. No one of President Wil- 
son’s domestic services is greater than his firm 
stand for intellectual and moral principles in 
foreign affairs. None of his services has a better 


greatness in the future. 


Behold Us Proud 


EING praised by the best publication in the 
United States would not please us as much 

as being attacked by the Los Angeles Daily Times, 

| owned by Harrison Gray Otis. When that 


| how wicked and ignorant and hopeless we are, 
the world looks worth while. The Los Angeles 
Tribune knew its contemporary when, on March 
9, it printed a cartoon of Harry Otis as an organ- 
| grinder, grinding out the words: “The saloon is 

a fine institution; drink freely; never mind wife 

and children.” The instrument was _ labeled 


10 Cents a Copy | 


| chance of contributing to our actual creative | 


sheet devotes nearly two columns to telling us | 


“Times Booze Organ,” and the penny-catcher | 


on top of it. was marked “For Revenue Only.” 
One of his monkeys was saying: “We are out for 
the stuff.””,. Emma Goldman in talking about him 


| awhile ago’ said he was her ideal .man; the only 


man in America who was really satisfactory to 
her. She said that if her crowd, the Anarchists, 
would conduct themselves in the way that Otis 
_ conducts himself, their victory would soon be won. 


Safety First 
HE Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad has just 


made a five-year loan for thirty-three million 
dollars. One of the terms was that the road, must 
put aside from the profits a certain amount to 


go into the improvement of the property—these | 
| amounts to aggregate seventeen million dollars | 
This arrangement, made by | 
| the Chairman of the Board of Directors, Frank | 
| Trumbull, reflects credit on him and on the | 


| in the five years. 


bankers with whom it was made. It is the ex- 


act reverse of the story of the New York, New | 


Haven & Hartford and of the Boston & 
Maine, where, instead of putting part of the 
profits into the road, those in control borrowed 
money to pay dividends. Such constructive 
management of the Chesapeake and Ohio will 
increase the value of the stock as well as of the 
bonds. Whatever the immediate market re- 
sults, the ultimate outcome must be good. 
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Bookkeeping 
OMETIMES it seems as if New York news- 


papers were hopeless on their financial side, 
so incorrigibly do they seem swayed by the ticker. 
False bookkeeping by concerns of which the 





securities are put out to the community, ought to | 


be treated as seriously as counterfeiting. Other- | 


wise we can have no proper basis for credit. The | 
_at the first opportunity to leave the station. 


thing that the financial world ought to demand 
with unrelenting rigor, is truthful accounting. 
The one thing a banker ought not to stand for is 
dishonesty in accounting. Strictness on that 
subject is a necessary foundation of soundness 
in his business and his usefulness to the public, 


and the immediate effect on the stock market | 
_ more Thorntons. 


should be to him as nothing in comparison. 


The financial papers almost solidly undertook | 


to minimize the Saint Paul delinquency, and | 


devoted themselves to scolding the Commission 
for putting the information out at a time when 
the market was so sensitive. There was not an 
iota of indignation over the delinquency. The 
same papers acted in the same way when Mr. 


Brandeis was pointing out similar conditions in | 


the New Haven Road, and that experience does 
not seem to have taught them a thing. They 
talk about confidence, but do not seem to under- 
stand that we can never have confidence until 
such newspapers, instead of complaining whenever 
there is any demand for honest accounting, 
pounce on any one who insists upon it. 


The Spirit of Advance 


OME months before the last big blizzard, 
Mr. Truesdale installed wireless on the 
Lackawanna Limited, and erected a wireless 
station at Scranton, Pa., to test the sending 
radius of a moving train. After the snow had 
fallen for twelve hours and the last telegraph 
line had snapped, the railroad operators were at 
a loss to know what had become of their trains. 
Up in Scranton, the Lackawanna wireless man 
flashed a message into the sky, and a wireless 
station on the roof of a great department store 
got it one hundred and fifty miles away. From 
that moment the task of digging out lost trains 
was simplified by the knowledge of their approxi- 
mate locations. The Erie and the Jersey Cen- 
tral offices on the western side of the blizzard 
telegraphed news to Scranton, and Scranton wire- 
lessed the news to New York. Mr. Truesdale’s 
road was restored to service forty-eight hours earlier 
than it would have been without the wireless. The 
first train over the road reported by wireless the 
exact condition as it went along. Three new wire- 
less stations have already been ordered by the 
Lackawanna, and by the end of the year wireless 
may be the standard method of train operation. 


Courtesy 


é ie Pennsylvania Railroad, which trained 
Thornton for the big job in England, found 
itself on a Monday morning during the blizzard 
with a thousand would-be passengers on waiting 
room benches at the New York terminal. The 
officials knew that the thousand, and other thou- 
sands sure to join them, would be in a distracted 
mood. Every official in the station was ordered 








to remain on duty, just as if trains were oper- 
ating, and to spend his time helping the passen- 
gers. They told the whole truth about the tie-up, 
and urged the passengers to go home or to their 
hotels, with a promise of calling up by telephone 
two hours before the first train could leave. By 
six o’clock in the evening enough telephone num- 
bers hdd been taken to keep the force of oper- 
ators busy for two hours, recalling passengers 


The first train pulled out at eight-thirty, to the 
accompaniment of cheers. Thornton has the 
reputation of being the one of all the bosses 
who has known most about his men and has 
been most approachable. The blizzard episode 
shows that the Pennsylvania is training up 


No Doubt About This 
ENATOR REED SMOOT stands at the 


head of a bi-partisan machine in Utah whose 
first rule is that any man who has not the ma- 
chine’s O. K. cannot thrive. The machine has 
quietly at its service the columns of the Deseret 
Evening News, the official organ of the Mormon 
Church, and openly has the support of the 
Herald-Republican, a paper founded by Senator 
Smoot and his close political subordinates. That 
there was a combination between the two papers 
was suspected by many, but this could never be 
proved until a short time ago when the name of 
Presiding Bishop Nibley of the Mormon Church 
appeared on an executive committee named to 
dominate the editorial policy of the Herald-Re- 
publican. A new pamphleteering weekly, the 
Progresswe, says: 

“Smootism and the methods used in _ per- 
petuating Smootism are incompatible with a 
republican form of government.” 

Utah politics are complicated and many as- 
pects of them might be disputed. About the 
necessity of defeating Smoot, there is no doubt 
whatever, if Utah is to bea progressive state. 


Freedom and Teaching 


ROFESSOR LEWINSOHN, who has re- 
signed from the faculty of the University 
of North Dakota, states that he was compelled 
to resign because he took an active part in con- 
ferences of the Progressive party. Professor Lew- 
insohn states that the two men who dominate the 
Board of Trustees of the University of North 
Dakota are attorneys, one for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and the other for the 
Bell Telephone Company, and that two members 
of the faculty have recently been warned, one for 
criticizing a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the other for criticizing the manage- 
ment of a penitentiary; that, on the other hand, 
President McVey has spent much of his time lec- 
turing in favor of the Aldrich Bill, that Professor 
Birdzell, a Democrat, is on a two years’ leave of 
absence while holding a political office, and 
that Mr. Bronson, another colleague and a 
Republican, has been for two years past a state 
senator. 
Professor Lewinsohn says: “‘ Judge Burke of the 
state supreme court offered an annual prize of 
$25 for the best essay on how so to cheapen and 
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expedite litigation that the opportunities of the 
rich and poor might be more nearly equalized. 
This prize was accepted by the law faculty, where- 
upon the board passed a by-law prohibiting 


| 


students from participating and requiring the | 


prize to be withdrawn. Mr. Bangs stated that 
the subject was Socialistic.”’ 

If these statements are accurate, the action of 
the university is archaic. 


The Banker Superfluous Again 
HE ability of the people to buy and sell se- 





curities without paying the vast rake-off | 


that the bankers charge, has been shown again 
in the success of the four-million-dollar Third 
Avenue 4s, which Mr. Whitridge has just put 
out. 
counter, referred to by us a few weeks ago, has 
been completed. Since Harper’s WEEKLY went 


Getting It Out of the Doctors 


N April, 1912, suit was brought against two 

noted surgeons of the German Hospital in 
New York City for leaving, after operation, two 
sponges in the plaintiff’s abdomen. 
tually happened was that the family physician 
later did a minor operation during which he used 
two pieces of absorbent cotton. It was those 
two pieces which the plaintiff assumed had been 
abiding in his abdomen since his first operation. 
Newspapers all over the country printed head- 
lines telling how the fellow-bunglers had sewed 
up those two sponges within their victim—first- 
class copy. When the case came up for trial, 
it was proved that one of these alleged miscreants 


| had not even been present at the hospital 


Likewise the Massachusetts sale over the | 


operation; that absorbent cotton is never 


_used in the German Hospital for abdominal 


under its present editorship we have probably | 


not published any one article more important 


than Mr. Brandeis’ article called ‘“‘Where the | 


”3 


Banker Is Superfluous,” in which he points out 
that public service corporations might wisely 
apply directly to their stockholders for financing, 
and also points out the importance of not call- 
ing for too much money at a time. By the way, 
the Brandeis series on The Money Trust, pub- 
lished in Harprer’s WEEKLY from November 22 
to January 17 past, is now published as a book 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., thus putting 
this powerful creative treatise in a form where it 
can be permanently and easily accessible. 


Success and Friendliness 


HE number of business men who are estab- 
lishing just and rational relations with their 
employees increases rapidly. Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx feel a justified satisfaction in what they 
have accomplished in the last three years. After 
the great garment workers’ strike, they took up 
the idea of collective bargaining with their em- 
ployees. After a time they adopted the prefer- 
ential union shop, which began in New York and 
represents the ideal combination of the closed 
and open shop. In this work they were aided 
by Charles H. Winslow, who was making a spe- 
cific study of the New York protocol for the 
United States Government. The result of his in- 
vestigation can be found in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin 98, 1912. The suc- 
cess of the experiment of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx is still more noticeable in view of the fact 
that the attitude of trade unionism and of em- 


ployers has been less reasonable in Chicago than | 


it has been in the East. 


A City from a Roof 


EF is a mist-laden night, when the buildings 
thrust through the blue vaporish air, and 
shreds of the mist are caught on their cornices. 
The city of skyscrapers seems like the creation 
of a magician in one of those incantations where 
first there comes a puff of smoke out of the ground 
at your feet and then, while the smoke is still 
heavy on the air, a figure has sprung into life with 
wisps of the vapor still eddying around its 
shoulders. 


sponges; that the family physician had positive- 
ly assured the plaintiff the cotton he had used 


| had never been inside the latter’s abdomen, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


which he had, furthermore, never opened. The 
jury ended the suit of that G. P. (in medical par- 
lance, grateful patient). Those surgeons have 
been harassed through two years and have had 
to engage counsel at loss to themselves; when 
their sole crime was having devoted their con- 
sideration and skill to a patient who was shown 
to have had not only one but four serious dis- 
eases—hernia, Bright’s, diabetes and a_ heart 
lesion—and who, through their ministrations, 
nevertheless still lives. 'They were sued by that 
patient for ten thousand dollars. Medical his- 
tory teems with accounts of such suits, almost 
always instituted by charity patients. Are there 
headlines telling of the issue of this suit? Hardly; 
where would be the news value? 


Western Athletics 


OME of the friends of the Western athlete | 


do him injustice by boasting too much about 
him. He himself is sociable and modest. 
Among those of his friends who do him justice 
without overstating the case is N. H. Bowen, of 
the Detroit Saturday Night, a careful, just and 
constructive critic. There has been a fine strug- 
gle to build up athletics in the less-settled parts 
of the country: long journeys taken, difficulties 
in equipment and coaching overcome. 


quently fine mental specimens. Washington 
University sends a baseball team to Japan prac- 


tically every year, without asserting that any- | 


Indeed, the | 


thing remarkable is being done. 
Far Western teams themselves are on the whole 


| more diffident than the teams in the Middle West. 


Over-enthusiasm among business men resulted 
in a disastrous visit of the Stanford Eight to the 
Fast, which was not caused by any overestimate 


| of their abilities by the members of the crew itself. 
A man closely connected with Washington Uni- | 


versity said in a recent letter to a friend: “We 
hope to have as good a crew as last year, and if we 


win the Coast Regatta, we shall have another | 


try at Poughkeepsie. We realize that we have 
a lot to learn, but feel that last year’s showing 
was sufficiently encouraging to warrant another 
trip if we can make it.” That is the way to talk. 
It shows determination without bombast. 


What ac- 


The | 


young men are fine physical specimens and fre- | 
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A Chinese Lyric 


By PAI TA-SHUN 
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The Artist’s Precept 


WOULD not paint a face I would not play a tune That art is best which gives 

Or rocks or streams or trees— Upon the sheng or lute, To the soul’s range no bound; 
Mere semblances of things— Which did not also sing Something beside the form, 
But something more than these. Meanings that else were mute. Something beyond the sound. 


We like these lyrics of Pai Ta-shun, and shall publish them frequently. 
Some are pure lyric quality, others have a deep philosophy. 





RAY STANNARD BAKER is one of our most notable students of public affairs. 


he describes a movement which he has very much at heart. 


shows what the small business man in America 


F you stop a moment and look out across this big 
country of ours you will see few things more inter- 
esting—or important—than the stir which is now 

going on in the business world. For the business world is 
plunged in similar confusion and is undergoing a similar 
process of readjustment to the political world. 

For fifty years the ideal worshipped by American busi- 
ness men was Bigness; it was Quantity rather than 
Quality. 

Something of the same change is now taking place in 
business that has been going on in agriculture. For a 
long time the passion of the American farmer was for 
“more land.” Big farms, superficially cultivated, and 
vast ranches, wastefully pastured, were the rule in 
agriculture. 

Within the last few years the ideal has been changing. 
We have had books with such symbolical titles as “Three 
Acres and Liberty,” ““Ten Acres Enough.” Scientists of 
the agricultural colleges have been demonstrating the fact 
that a small area of land thoughtfully and efficiently cul- 
tivated was more profitable to the individual farmer and 
far better for the country than larger areas hastily and 
poorly cultivated. 

The idea of intensive cultivation in business is likewise 
succeeding the idea of extensive cultivation. We now 
hear in business the key-words so long familiar to the new 
agriculture: Analysis, experimentation, intensive de- 
velopment. Scientific agriculture is analyzing soils, 
testing fertilizers and seeds, applying new machinery; 
scientific business is making motion-studies, analyzing 
cost accounts, applying new methods of management, 
developing a science of salesmanship. In each there is a 
growing passion for thoroughness, efficiency. 

Government long ago began to stimulate the practice 
of the intensive cultivation of the land by establishing 
experiment stations and colleges, and by organizing a 
great national Department of Agriculture which a dis- 
tinguished German visitor has called “the greatest sci- 
entific institution in the world.” And now government 
has organized a new national Department of Commerce 
and for the first time Business sits in the President’s 
Cabinet along with Agriculture and Labor, the two other 
great economic elements in our life. The time will soon 
arrive, no doubt, when we shall have extensive industrial 
and commercial experiment stations to build up new 
standards, to set new ideals, and to assist manufacturers, 
traders, shippers and other business men, as the agricul- 
tural experiment stations now assist the farmer. In the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington we already have the 
germ of this important work: and what is the National 
Bureau of Chemistry, which under Dr. Wiley became 
such a power for good, but an experiment station to de- 
velop the best and most scientific methods for the produc- 
tion of pure food products? 

In the educational field we find a similar parallel. Ex- 
actly as the great universities have developed colleges for 
scientific instruction in agriculture, they are now also 
establishing courses in commerce, industry, business. 
For the first time in America, business is approaching the 
standard of true professionalism. 


N brief, Bonanza Business is going the way of Bonanza 
Farming; and for the time being, at least, the tendency 

in America is toward smaller business, more intensively 
cultivated. And whatever may be the future of industry 
in America—whether it remain competitive or become 
more codperative, whether it remain in private hands or 
pass more and more into the control of government—the 
present effort of business men to apply scientific methods, 
to become better educated, to master every department 





The Rise of the Small Business Man 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 






In this article 
In the course of his discussion, he 
thinks of various questions now under discussion 


of their work more completely, is in every respect to be 
encouraged and commended. Could we realize a Uto- 
pian socialist state, for example, we may be sure that 
it would not survive save as it was founded upon 
scientific knowledge, a passion for efficiency, and the 
desire to serve the public which now marks the best type 
of professionalism. 

I have given a brief outline of this remarkable move- 
ment among business men as an introduction for the 
story I have to tell of some very interesting new things I 
have been seeing at Washington. I knew, in general, 
that these readjustments were going on—as who does 
not?—but I had no idea that the movement was becom- 
ing so self-conscious as it is. I knew that a number of the 
prophets of scientific business, men like Mr. Brandeis and 
Mr. Taylor (and indeed the whole group of efficiency ex- 
perts both in the colleges and outside), had been prophesy- 
ing and exhorting, but I did not know that the move- 
ment, in one of its aspects at least, was reaching the point 
of vigorous and effective organization. 

And this was what I learned first from Mr. Edward 
A. Filene of Boston, one of the early movers in 
the work, and afterward saw in actual operation at 
Washington. 


jt is a noteworthy fact that Business, as distinguished 

from Big Business, has never until recently succeeded 
in organizing itself on a national scale in America. Labor 
has for many years been organized on a national scale 
with headquarters at Washington, and so, to a far 
lesser extent, has agriculture—with its National Grange 
and other national or semi-national associations. But 
business, until recently, has contented itself with local 
organizations like chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade or with national organizations in specific indus- 
tries, like the National Tanners’ Association. Even the 
much-abused National Manufacturers’ Association was 
in no sense representative of the mass of business men in 
America, and it committed the grave mistake of trying 
to play the political game of Big Business. 

Attempts have been made for the last thirty years to 
draw together the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country on a truly national scale, but it was not until 
President Roosevelt’s Administration, when it became 
plain, at length, that the popular attacks upon Big Busi- 
ness might injure all business, that the great mass of 
smaller business men in America began to stir. Of the 
many new movements that took root in the fertile soil of 
the Roosevelt regime few are likely to have a more um- 
brageous growth than the effort on the part of certain 
local chambers of commerce, working with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Secretary Straus, to bring about a national associa- 
tion of business men. A conference called at that time 
resulted in the formation of a National Council of Com- 
merce. It began, however, without sufficient prepara- 
tion, and did not thrive. Early in 1912, President Taft 
and Secretary Nagel, also codperating with certain ener- 
getic committees of chambers of commerce, issued a call 
for a national commercial conference at Washington. 

About 600 selected business men, none of them con- 
nected directly with what might be called Big Business, 
but representing nearly 400 local chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and trade associations, came together, 
and here was born the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. It has had a promising growth. In 1912 it 
spent $42,000 in organization and in promotion, in 1913 it 
spent $82,000 and its budget for 1914 is $100,000. It 
now has 530 local and trade organizations in its member- 
ship, representing about a quarter of a million individual 
business men. It has also 1400 individual dues-paying 
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members. It is represented in every state in the union 
except New Mexico. 

But these statistics of size do not explain the vitality of 
the organization. It is the first great commercial associa- 
tion which seeks a real control by its membership. Tak- 
ing a lesson from labor organizations and from radical 
political programs, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted the referendum for deciding all impor- 
tant questions. It has already sent out six’ elaborate 
referenda to discover the view on certain vital public 
questions of its membership. But it has goneeven further 
than this in the desire to secure real democratic control. 
It has limited the voting power of the great and wealthy 
organizations of the East—like the chambers of com- 
merce of New York and Boston. No one of them is al- 
lowed more than ten votes or ten delegates at the conven- 
tions. Nor are the great trusts represented in the organi- 
zation save as their individual directors or managers may 
be members of local chambers of commerce. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the United States Steel Company 
has thus no more power in the organization than the 
small individual member. Indeed, there have been radi- 
cal disagreements, as at Boston, between the element in 
the local chamber representing Big Business (like the 
New Haven Railroad interests and the banks behind 
them) and the smaller. business men. 

In short, and this is the important point, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce represents, and is con- 
trolled by, the smaller and more diversified industrial and 
commercial interests of the country. 


AJOW the purpose of the United States Chamber of 
“* Commerce is not to lobby in Congress by the old, 
underhanded, secret methods employed by the so-called 
special interests. Its purpose is to discover and organize 
the business sentiment of America on all questions: not 
alone the sentiment of New York, or of the protected in- 
dustries of New England, but the sentiment of all Amer- 
ica. It is as much concerned to know what its fourteen 
commercial organizations in Montana want as any four- 
teen organizations elsewhere. It plans to do for business 
what the American Federation of Labor is attempting to 
do for labor. Its activities are all open and public. 

Now, an organization like this, should become more 
effective in getting advantages for business than the 
secret lobbyists of special interests. It rests upon 
a wider base, commands the codperative power of 
hundreds of thousands of business men, and bases its 
action upon knowledge and the frank expression of its 
desires. Though it has not yet appeared much in the 
public eye, it has already begun to marshal the busi- 
ness interests of the nation to the support or to the 
defeat of legislation which affects business interests. 
From now on, instead of being less effective in politics, 
business will probably be far more effective. 

Six important questions have already been referred to 
the membership for decision. A*pamphlet, similar to 
but not modeled after that sent out by the progressive 
State of Oregon in its referendum elections, was prepared 
in each case, stating the question clearly and presenting 








arguments for and against with entire impartiality. I 
have seen no better digests of the arguments on the ques- 
tions involved than those contained in the Chamber’s 
pamphlets. They have been sent to every part of the 
country, and the results of the vote furnish interesting 
evidence of the business sentiment of America. Here is a 
list of the questions so far considered, with the vote in 
each case: 
FOR 
First—Shall the United States Government 
introduce a more businesslike system of 
handling its finances by adopting the budget 


AGAINST 


Third—On the question of exempting labor 
and agricultural combinations from prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman Law............ 9 

Fourth—On the question of the adoption of the 
Chamber’s Committee report favoring the 
Glass-Owen Currency Bill with recom- 
mended amendments.................. 

Fifth—On increasing government support of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—meaning increased government en- 
couragement of commerce............... 

Sizth—On establishing by Congress of a 
Bureau of Legislative Reference and Bill 
Drafting like that of Wisconsin .......... 


669 


303 17 


624 3 


625 16 


Two of these referenda are of especial importance. The 
fourth shows that the smaller business interests of the 
country were and are in favor of the currency legislation 
passed by Congress and the result of this referendum, 
spread before the committees of Congress, was one ele- 
ment, certainly, in easing the way of that bill through 
Congress. The big interests and the big banks were gen- 
erally against the legislation, but the small business inter- 
ests favored it. The third referendum shows plainly that 
the entire weight of business sentiment is against exempt- 
ing labor and agricultural combinations from prosecution 
under the Sherman law. It also marks the alignment, 
which may become plainer as time passes, between the 
united business interests of the country and the united 
workers and farmers. 

The offices of the organization occupy part of a floor of 
the new Riggs building at Washington. The president 
of the Chamber is John H. Fahey of Boston, and the sec- 
retary is Elliot H. Goodwin, who has served faithfully for 
many years as the secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. A monthly journal called “The Na- 
tion’s Business” is issued by the organization, and 
valuable reports and bulletins regarding the business 
condition of the country are issued periodically. 

In this way, just as Big Business influences are passing 
out of politics, a new organization of the business interests 
of the nation appears as a new influence upon legislation. 
And it is likely, symbolizing as it does a deep-seated 
change of attitude in America toward business, to be far 
more effective and powerful than the old lobbying inter- 
ests, which often sought political favors by underhanded 
and secret methods. 


Another interesting article by Ray Stannard Baker, 
entitled ‘“‘The Signs of the Times” as seen by 


Mr. Taft, will be published in the near future 






























PEN AND 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


INKLINGS 


Musings of Hafiz 


(The Persian Kitten) 


HE human world is in a 
state of catniption fits and 
all because the Lady 

Humans have suddenly taken 
to dyeing their fur pink and 
green and blue, instead of red 
and brown and mouse color, 
which everybody knows are 
the proper colors to dye 
one’s fur. But why all this 
fuss about a mere question of tint? 

Surely if you can’t dye your own fur pink, whose fur 
can you dye pink? 

The detachable skins (woven or spun from the bodies 
of their fellow animals) with which human ladies have 
from the beginning of time covered themselves are dyed 
every color of the rainbow (and some colors that even the 
rainbow has never heard of); why then may not a lady 
dye her head to match the rest of her? 

While I do not believe in loud fur (I have always de- 
plored the use by a branch of my own family of the vulgar 
Tammany pattern), I can not see why the birds should 
have a monopoly of the swell tints. 





AFTER all are not birds the one link of sympathy be- 
tween my family and that of the human lady? Do 
we not divide the bird between us? 

A bird consists of three things, Feathers, Insides and 
Song. The human lady wears the feathers, and we eat 
the insides. As for the song? Well, I have always won- 
dered what becomes of the song. Some say the bird note 
is merged in the color note and passing through the hat- 
feathers into the human lady’s head is transmuted to the 
squawk or warble (as the case may be) of the human 
lady’s voice. Others say the warble does not affect the 
lady at all but is assimilated by ws in the process of di- 
gestion, eventually finding musical expression in the tech- 
nique of a Joachim or a Kubelik. 

Soothing as it is to me, this thought of posthumous 
harmony (not unlike the human’s hope of heavenly 
harps) is but a_ pleasing 
delusion. If it were true 
that the gift of song could 
be absorbed in the form 
of food, then the people of 
England would be the most 
heavenly of human sing- 
ers, for greater even than 
their love of quoting poetry 
about the skylark is their 
passion for eating lark pie 
—Skylark Pie! 

If I were a human and pretended to think as humans do 
I would as soon think of eating a baked Liszt Rhapsody, 

or a fried Chopin Mazurka. 


John Bull 
reciting 
Shelley’s ode 
to the Skylark 





NAITHLESS— (I think 

my Ibsen coiffure en- 
titles me to the use of a word 
like “‘Naithless”’)—the new 
fashion in Female Human 
Hair will be a boon to the 
best-seller novelist. Now 
he can write about the curl 
of her ruby hair, and the flash 
of her sapphire (or emerald) 
locks, and give the dear 
girl’s lips and eyes a much 
needed vacation. 





Jchn Bull eating the national 
dish, skylark pie 





‘THE following letter from Mr. Wilfred Buckland, the 
famous manager and the inventor of David Belasco, 
purrs for itself: 


TULLY AND BUCKLAND 
1482 Broadway, New York 


PRESENTING 
GUY BATES POST 
in 
“OMAR THE TENTMAKER” 
Friday, February 6, 1914. 

My dear Hafiz: 

Selamun aeli kum. My gratitude to you, O friend, for I 
have come into great honor. These many moons I have la- 





Portrait of my Persian relative Majnun—now supporting Mr. 
Guy Bates Post in “Omar the Tentmaker.” The background of the 


picture consist of Miss Jane Salisbury and Mr. Forrest Macomber 


bored inaudibly in the latest method of the New School of 
acting—thanks for the phrase—but my labors were never re- 
warded until now. My name has been placed on the program. 
In the cast it says: “Majnun” . . . then a pause for emphasis, 
just like a regular actor. . . . “Majnun himself.” That’s 
your relative. 

And all the credit is due to you, friend Hafiz. When your 
scathing rebuke in Harper’s WEEKLY appeared, Richard Wal- 
ton Tully and Wilfred Buckland retired in great consternation, 
and when they emerged from the darknesses of the stage, I 
heard them give directions to Miss Catherine Lee, Mr. Ames’s 
press representative—reports say that she is charming—to 
give me full credit in the program. Now my name is there, and 
the Arab prances with envy. 

May I send you a photograph in remembrance? I am having 
some new ones taken—again just like an actor,—and I should 
take pleasure in the thought—that you should have one. 

But, friend Hafiz, never refer to your relative on the stage es 
a “common” showman and a disorderly person. “‘Common”’ is 
the word that hurts. Don’t forget that the scion of an aristo- 
cratic family—Mr. Tully chose me for the cast more because of 
my pedigree than my good looks—loses none of his pride when he 
goes on the stage. If you don’t agree with me, wait until you 
have tried to sleep in the dressing room of a “‘society”’ actress. 

Once more my thanks, friend Hafiz. A critic in Montreal re- 
ferred to me as of unimpeachable lineage, and said that I was a 
good actor, but that never touched my heart like your kind words. 

O generous patron, may thy whiskers never grow less! 

Masnun. 

Also I wish to offer my sincerest purrs to Miss Agnes 
E. Van Slyck of Cincinnati, Ohio, for her kind gift of 
most enjoyable catnip. Hariz. 
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Lieutenant Becker and the Courts 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Formerly Commissioner of Accounts of the City of New York 


RIMINAL appeals are a grotesque failure among American institutions. 
writes this article, is an acute student of affairs. 





Mr. Fosdick, who 


He has recently been in Europe studying 


the police system there, and is about to publish a very important book on the subject. He 


is the kind of public man 


of Appeals ordering a new trial in 

the case of ex-Lieutenant Becker 
gives fresh point to the remark of ex- 
President Taft that American criminal 
procedure is a disgrace to our civilization. 
One year, three months and twenty-five 
days elapsed between the death sentence 
by the trial judge for murder in the first 
degree and the ruling of the Court of 
“Appeals. During this period Becker 
occupied a cell in the “Death House” at 
Sing Sing. If Becker is innocent and 
his conviction is the result of fundamental 
judicial errors and a prejudiced court, a 
monstrous injustice has been done for 
which society can never adequately atone 
to the injured man. If, on the other hand, 
Becker is guilty, the action of the Court 
of Appeals in reversing the considered ver- 
dict of a jury a year and a half after it 
was found and prolonging a painful and 
uncertain procedure indefinitely into the 
future is a circumstance which makes of 
our legalized conception of justice a mock- 
ery and a sham. 

Either way we look at it the picture 
is dark and ominous. Following hard 
upon the heels of the scandal of the Thaw 
proceedings, it leaves New York little 
to be proud of in her courts and her 
system of criminal procedure. “ Amer- 
ican justice” (Amerikanische Gerechtig- 
keit) they call it in Germany and the 
remark will lose nothing of its derisive- 
ness in the light of this new incident. 
For the Becker case was eagerly followed 
throughout Europe. Shortly after the 
trial, the writer of this article spent several 
months in England and on the continent 
studying police systems, an errand which 
brought him into touch with many of the 
higher municipal and state officials. In 
every city he visited in Germany, in 
Hungary, in Austria, even in the out of 
the way places in Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
burg, he was greeted with one question: 
“‘What about Becker? Will the ‘system’ 
save him?” To the thousands of Euro- 
peans who followed the case with eager 
interest the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals will come with no surprise. Un- 
acquainted with the intricacies of our 
criminal procedure, unable to conceive 
of justice as a wavering laggard, there 
will be for them but one interpretation: 
the “‘system” saved him. 


i ger decision of the New York Court 


UR slow, laborious method of execut- 

ing justice, with its network of in- 
tricacy and uncertainty, is in marked con- 
trast with the procedure of Germany and 
England. Justice in those countries is 
swiftandsure. In Germany an appeal may 
be taken from convictions in the matter 
of important crimes to the Imperial 
Court of the Empire at Leipsic (Reichs- 
gericht). As a matter of fact, however, 
convictions are seldom overturned and 
the number of appeals in capital cases 
is few. In capital cases the papers of 
appeal must be submitted to the Supreme 
Court a fortnight after the verdict, 
and it is very seldom that the court 
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whose views on the Becker case 


neglects to hand down its opinion within 
four weeks. 

It is to England, however, that we may 
look with even greater profit, for from 
her we borrowed the foundations of our 
criminal system. The elaborate defenses 
with which we surround the accused, the 
assumption of innocence until guilt is 
proved, our jury system, in fact, our whole 
attitude and point of view in regard to 
the man on trial are of English origin and 
were handed down from generation to gen- 
eration for centuries before they were 
carried to America. How does this system 
—our system—work out in England? 


NEW YORK lawyer in a London 

criminal court is a stranger in a strange 
land. For two days I sat in the King’s 
Bench Division of the Central Criminal 
Court listening to a murder trial. I 
noticed a dozen points which in an Amer- 
ican court would constitute reversible 
error. The judge took an astonishingly 
prominent part in the proceeding in a 
way that a New York judge would 
scarcely dare do, examining witnesses, 
instructing counsel, and openly exerting 
his influence to guide the jury. He even 
commented upon the failure of the de- 
fendant to take the stand in his own 
behalf. The unrestrained flow of ob- 
jections to questions by opposing counsel 
on the grounds of irrelevancy, incompe- 
tency and immateriality, which forms so 
conspicuous a part of an American trial, 
was surprisingly absent. The’ proceed- 
ings were direct, simple, and even collo- 
quial. They would have been intelligible 
toalayman. There were no hypothetical 
questions, no haggling over the admission 
of evidence. Counsel on both sides* 
gave the appearance of striving to arrive 
at the truth by the quickest and most 
direct route. On direct examination the 
questions of the attorneys were often 
“leading” questions and were put with- 
out objection. Thus they did not hesi- 
tate to ask their witnesses such questions 
as this: “‘Did you look through the door 
and see the defendant speaking with 
Williams and after a few seconds did you 
see him fire the shot?” In an American 
trial it would take a dozen questions 
and answers to elicit this information, 
and each of them would likely involve 
objection and argument. 

The writer of this article is an attorney 
with some experience with juries. The 
jury at that trial was made up of men of 
average intelligence such as compose 
panels in the United States, no better and 
no worse. Under the guidance of the 
judge its verdict was swift and unerring, 
and the trial which in America would 
have lasted from one to two weeks was 
brought to an end in two days. Three 
weeks later the defendant was hanged. 
In the United States there would have 
been absolutely no difficulty in securing 
a reversal on any one of a dozen technical 
points. The record was bristling with 





* There are no “ district attorneys” in England in the 
American sense of the word. 


are especially worth having 


“reversible errors’’; and as an attorney I 
should have been willing to guarantee not 
only an order for a new trial by the upper 
court, but an opinion that would contain 
some rather strong language as to the 
conduct of the trial judge. 

With us a verdict of guilty by the jury 
is often the first step in a long legal fight; 
in England it is practically the last step. 
Up until 1908 there was no such thing as 
a Court of Criminal Appeal in England, 
unless the occasionally employed powers of 
the House of Lords be taken into consid- 
eration. The verdict of the jury was 
final and conclusive. But in 1908, as 
a result of the remarkable series of official 
mistakes which culminated in the wrongful 
conviction of one Adolf Beck, a regularly 
constituted Court of Criminal Appeal 
was established by Act of Parliament, 
consisting of the Lord Chief Justice and 
eight judges of the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court. To this court ap- 
peals may be taken on points of law or 
upon the certificate of the trial judge or 
with the approval of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. When the idea was first sug- 
gested, it was prophesied that the estab- 
lishment of this court would result not 
only in delay but in a double trial for 
every defendant, and our American ex- 
perience was dragged forth as a gloomy 
warning. This foreboding has not been 
realized. The fact that the court has 
power to increase the penalty, a power 
which it occasionally exercises, and the 
well-founded knowledge that reversals 
will be ordered only in cases of glaring 
error, which vitiate the justice of the 
entire proceeding, act as deterrents to 
taking useless appeals; and it is esti- 
mated that but seven per cent. of those 
entitled to appeal actually avail them- 
selves of it. In 1911, out of a total 
number of 623 applications for leave to 
appeal, only 109 were granted. Alto- 
gether there were 165 appeals considered 
by the court; of this number 104 were 
dismissed as groundless, in 35 cases the 
conviction or the sentence was altered, 
in 25 the appellant was discharged. 
Seven appeals were heard by the court 
against conviction of murder; in six 
cases the conviction was affirmed, in one 
case it was quashed. 


[Nez the English law appeals to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal must be 
taken within ten days after conviction. 
Ordinarily the court renders its decision 
in from seventeen to twenty-one days, 
although in murder cases involving the 
death penalty this period is often short- 
ened. Thus, Edward H. Palmer was 
sentenced to death for murder at the 
Bristol Assizes on February 19, 1913; 
his appeal was filed with the Court 
of Criminal Appeal on February 25; on 
March 10 the court sustained the con- 
viction. John Williams was sentenced 
to death for murder at the Lewes Assizes 
on December 14, 1912; appeal was filed 
on December 17; the court dismissed the 
appeal on January 13, 1913, and the man 
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was executed on January 29. In this 
case, the Registrar of the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal explained to the writer that 
the intervention of the Christmas holidays 
had unfortunately lengthened the case! 
Similarly Tom Mason was convicted of 
murder at the Manchester Assizes on 
December 5, 1912; his appeal was filed on 
the 14th and was dismissed on the 20th. 
In this case the Home Secretary com- 
muted the sentence to life imprisonment. 


| this fashion it would be possible to 
quote case after case from the records 
which the Registrar of the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal kindly placed at the writer’s 
disposal. In the event of an unsuccess- 
ful appeal, it is seldom that a death 
penalty imposed by the trial court has 
to be postponed more than a week. In 





looking over the work of this court one 


-gets the impression of a swiftly moving, 


silent machine—the embodiment of the 
certainty of justice in England, and 
in sorrowful contrast is our dilatory, 
uncertain system. Our criminal pro- 
cedure not only makes delay possible but 
actually encourages it. Our “certificates 
of reasonable doubt”’ are granted with 
scandalous frequency. The magnified 
conception of the function of appellate 
courts which exists in this country both 
increases the length and complexity of 
the proceedings and produces spineless, 
timid trial judges whose cases are con- 
ducted in perpetual dread of reversal. 
Our methods are formal, diffuse, and in- 
flexible; we are enmeshed in technicalities 
which we revere as the attributes of 
justice, confusing them with the essentials 





of our criminal system; we do not see as 
the English see it, that simplicity, direct- 
ness, and a moderate degree of speed are 
consistent with fair, impartial trials. 


I WAS talking with one of the Under- 
Secretaries of the British Home Office 
who has traveled far and wide in America 
and Europe. “You Americans are so 
wonderful in your industrial organiza- 
tion,” he said, “‘and show such level- 
headed common-sense and effectiveness in 
the practical affairs of life that I cannot 
understand why you tolerate such an 
inefficient judicial system.’”” How much 
longer are we going to tolerate it? How 
much longer will the unintelligent and 
unenlightened conservatism of our bench 
and bar stand in the way of a thorough 
reorganization of our criminal procedure? 


The Murder of M. Calmette 


CRIME has been committed. It 
A is nothing new in Paris. Each 

day sees the familiar phrase “‘A 
drama of passion disclosed” captioning 
sordid romances of infidelity or jealousy 
cut short by murder or suicide. But add 
to crime the rumor of political signifi- 
cance, as in the Calmette-Caillaux trag- 
edy, and Paris draws in its breath sharply. 

A milliner shoots her lover. The case 
excites a morning’s thrill, and passes into 
the obscurity of the law courts. The 
wife of a cabinet minister shoots an editor 
who has been guilty of a breach in the 
code of honor of a gentleman—and im- 
mediately all Paris is in a turmoil. The 
air is full of scandal, revelations and 
threats. Madame has fired the first shot 
in the revolution that is to come some 
day. Down with the government! Down 
with the decadent rich! An entire city 
wants to see some thing or some one up 
or down without delay. 

And the facts. Here they are so far as 
we know: 

Two months ago, Calmette, editor-in- 
chief of Le Figaro, started a fierce news- 
paper campaign against Caillaux, ex- 
premier, Minister of Finance in the cabi- 
net of Doumergue, leader of the radicals 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and bitter 
antagonist of France’s imperial policy. 
Caillaux was accused of political and 
patriotic crimes, assailed as liar, turn- 
coat, traitor, bribe-taker and frustrator 
of the ends of justice. A short time ago 
there appeared in Figaro a quotation from 
a private letter dated several years back, 
in which he expressed himself as strongly 
in favor of the income tax measure of 
which he is the chief opponent. This 
letter, obtained from some secret source, 
had been sent by Caillaux to his present 
wife, who at the date of its writing was 
the wife of Leo Claretie, literary critic 
of Figaro, from whom she was divorced 
in 1911. It had been matter of gossip 
in Parisian society for some time that the 
married life of the Caillaux has been ren- 
dered unhappy by the Minister’s reputa- 
tion for gallantry. A short, red-faced, 
bald man with a heavy jaw, he is reported 
to have been the hero of more than one 
amorous adventure. No suggestion of 
scandal crept into print, however. What- 


ever his wife may have known of his af- 
fairs, she was not publicly affronted by 
the unbaring of her private shame. The 
chivalry of the French press conspired to 
preserve a discreet silence on matters which 
concerned none but husband and wife. 


By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


One man alone seemed on the point of 
breaking that silence. It was Calmette. 

The unhappy man was sitting in his 
office when a visitor was announced. It 
was Madame Caillaux. “Show her in,” 
he said, “‘she is a woman.” No sooner 
was she admitted than she fired a revolver 
several times at him. She was disarmed 
but it was too late. Calmette is dead; 
Madame Caillaux is in prison; Caillaux 
has resigned; the cabinet has reorganized, 
and the mob of Paris has found an excuse 
for an outburst. 

Madame Caillaux, it seems, is the last 
person in the world from whom one would 
have anticipated murder. She is a typ- 
ical middle-class Frenchwoman, with all 
that prudence and practicality which is 
the saving grace of France among the 
Latin nations. She claims that her in- 
tention was merely to wound Calmette 
as punishment for his attacks on her hus- 
band, and the crowd sees in her a heroine, 
the victim of her love for her husband. 
It is said, however, that Calmette was 
in possession of other letters, and that 
fear of their publication drove her to a 
last desperate resort. 


= are other threads in the tangle; 
the woman from whom Calmette 
may have received the letters, said to be 
Caillaux’s divorced wife, and a third wo- 
man, who is rumored to have formed the 
real cause of rivalry between the two men. 
It may well be that passion not politics 
prompted Calmette’s enmity to Caillaux. 
Calmette may have been maintaining 
the traditions of the Parisian press’s op- 
position to the government. There has 
always been war. All parties who aspire 
to power advocate the liberty of the press, 
all who attain to it suppress it, was almost 
a proverb in the early days of French 
journalism. One writer complains: “Under 
the Revolution they beheaded the editors, 
under the first revolution they were 
gagged, under the restoration imprisoned, 
under the government of July accused 
of moral complicity, during the second 
empire a deputy demanded their depor- 
tation in a body. Today—a deputy has 
declared—a minister sends his wife to 
shoot the editor. Calmette was only car- 
rying on the work of Rochefort, Cassag- 
nac, who used pen and sword equally 
well, and Scholl of his own paper, who 
maintained his reputation at the sword 
point. He may have adopted Lamar- 
tine’s ‘La vérité, c’est mon pays’ as his 
motto. He is not alive to tell us.” 





What is clear to us in the whole affair is 
that again we perceive that politics in 
France wears petticoats. It is well 
known that woman plays the réle of 
guiding goddess to those who are in 
power. More than one highly incon- 
venient exposure has proved its truth, 
but without affecting the public standing 
of the man. It is no affair of the people. 
A minister is after all a man—that is, a 
Frenchman. Besides, it must be re- 
membered that the profession of min- 
ister is very select. No outsider is allowed 
to penetrate the charmed circle. Since 
1870 there have been exactly one hundred 
and three ministers, though the cabinet 
has fallen many times during that period. 


ND the good people are content. 

They preserve an admirable spirit of 
je menfichisme—an “I should worry” 
attitude. They are patient under ad- 
ministrative malpractices and petty an- 
noyances which would drive an American 
crazy. To live an undisturbed life, enough 
to eat and drink with a little coin for the 
stocking, sufficesthem. They have not yet 
recovered from the despairing struggle of 
the Revolution. That victory left France 
a thing of nerves. They desire to remain 
tranquil, but at intervals, roused by 
political revelations, they throw off their 
apathy and become angry fanatics. 

Such a revelation as that of the Cal- 
mette murder might have dangerous con- 
sequences. The occasion is one for every 
party to use as a text. The Royalists 
see in it argument for a new restoration. 
The Socialists, headed by Jaurés, a per- 
suasive orator, make it an excuse for 
pushing the investigation of the trial of 
Rochette, a fraudulent company promoter, 
which was postponed, as they charge, at 
the instance of Caillaux. On the other 
hand the radical Socialists and radical 
Republicans have adopted a vote of con- 
fidence in the ex-minister. His fellows 
have had to sacrifice him. 

As to revolution—No. Paris is a 
pretty woman. She hates to get her 
petticoats soiled in the mud. A shower 
makes her tremble for her hat. When 
the sun shines she is alert, her brain is 
working, she might do anything un- 
expected. She might revolt. But when 
it rains, Paris is busy within doors, in 
the home, the theater, the café. She has 
other things to think of besides politics. 

And it is cold and wet in Paris just 
now. 

There will be no coup d état. 














["o. managing editor of the Evening 


Despatch was an efficiency fiend. 
He was hired because the circula- 
tion and the advertising which were dying 
by inches had only a few more inches to 
go. His was a fierce eye, a fiercer voice, 
and a still fiercer ability for getting the 
greatest possible amount of work out of 
the smallest possible number of men. 
The owner, a kindly old man who had 
fought under Grant and still cut his beard 
in honor of the memory of his com- 


mander, brought the new managing editor 


to the door of the dusty and disorderly 
city room. Indicating the middle-aged 
occupants he explained: 

“The gentlemen of the staff.” 

A gleam of dissatisfied appraisal sprang 
into the dynamic eye of the efficiency ex- 
pert. He gave voice to his feelings: 

“Looks like the graduating class at an 
old men’s home. I’m going to get out a 
bright, snappy paper. I can’t do it with 
a collection of antiques.” 

The owner coughed mildly. He said: 

“I'd hate to see any of them go. I’ve 
known most of them for years.” 

The new managing editor was not im- 
pressed. He had restored many sinking 
newspapers to active service by making the 
ancient mariners in their crews walk the 
plank. No sentiment of excessive pity was 
aroused in him by workmen whose futures 
had been swallowed up in their pasts. 

“You can’t get out a bright, snappy 
paper with octogenarians,”’ he said impa- 
tiently. “Look at that old party overnear 
the window. He doesn’t seem to know 
that typewriters have been invented.” 

He pointed to a placid old gentleman 
with shaggy gray hair. The placid old 
gentleman was writing slowly and impor- 
tantly with a lead pencil. 

“That,” said the owner, “is Mr. Munn. 
He’s been a reporter with us for twenty- 
five years.” 

“That’s almost long enough to be on a 
paper without buying a typewriter. It 
takes too long to write and edit lead- 
pencil copy.” 


i Racorlel passed to the identification of 

other culprits guilty of long service 
or old age or both. Mr. Munn continued 
to construct lengthy sentences with a 
lead pencil. He carefully loaded them 
12 


“A gleam of dissatisfied appraisal sprang into the dy- 
namic eye of the efficiency expert” 





with phrases and clauses, being of the 
opinion that the new managing editor 
from New York would be likely to appre- 
ciate an ornamental style. 

The next day. Mr. Munn’s literary 
labors were interrupted by the janitor, 
who placed another desk beside the win- 
dow. There came to occupy this desk 
Russell, who had just been deposed from 
the city editorship. Russell, who was 
about Mr. Munn’s age, had lived long 
enough to learn that life sometimes re- 
serves the bitterest lessons for the later 
years. His most recent discovery in con- 
firmation of this theory was that although 
it had taken him twelve years as a re- 
porter to become a city editor, the process 
of making a reporter out of a city editor 
had required less than twelve seconds. 
Mr. Munn provided paper, paste pot and 
shears for his unhappy colleague. He 
shrank from inquiring into the details of 
the declension. Russell of his own voli- 
tion disclosed the fact that as city editor 
he had been succeeded by a “‘noisy pin- 
head from New York who dresses like a 
gambler.” 

The young man thus uncharitably 
described had transferred his objection- 
able wardrobe to the Evening Despatch in 
response to a telegram from the new man- 
aging editor. Together they began to 
wake up the town. The awakening proc- 
ess began in the office of the Despatch. 


|B ps G the twenty-five years Mr. 

Munn had worked in that office he 
had never seen such an earthquake. Sev- 
eral of his oldest friends were discharged for 
no graver crimes than coming to work 
late, spelling names incorrectly, and being 
beaten on stories by the Despatch’s rival, 
the Express. The new bosses added two 
hours to each working day. They in- 
stalled extension telephones, pneumatic 
tubes, and a fire-gong which rang in the 
office simultaneously with those in the 
engine-houses. These innovations were 
made that seconds might be saved; and 
this in an office in which the hour rather 
than the minute had theretofore been the 
standard of value of time. They moved 
the telegraph instruments into the big 
room in which everybody worked. They 
got the telegraph companies and the tele- 
phone company to give them their swift- 
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est operators. Nobody strolled in to 
work or sauntered out upon an assign- 
ment any more. Everybody moved on 
the jump. Everybody yelled into the 
telephones and into the less sensitive ears 
of the copy-boys. 


(THE new managing editor and the 

new city editor, coatless and collar- 
less, sniffing the new atmosphere as 
charges sniff the smoke of battle, said to 
each other: 

“This is the stuff. This is more like the 
real thing.” 

The new free information bureau was a 
success. So was the new electric bulletin 
board. So was the new financial depart- 
ment bringing brokers’ advertising; the 
new attitude toward the mayor’s admin- 
istration, bringing city advertising. In 
fact, everything and everybody seemed to 
be a success except Mr. Munn. 

His failure to become a cog of value in 


-this machinery for the production of a 


bright, snappy paper was due to no lack 
of interest on his part. He studied the 
noisy, rushing monster, trying to dis- 
cover what sort of work his new masters 
wanted. Hehad less difficulty discovering 
what they did not want. It was the sort 
of work he had been doing for twenty-five 
years. They broke in two his carefully- 
modeled paragraphs using, in the short, 
jerky substitutes they built on the ruins, 
only a little of his original material. As 
they dispensed with his ceremonious dic- 
tion they dispensed with ceremony in 
talking to him. They called him “Munn” 
whereas the owner and the old city editor 
had always called him “Mr. Munn.” The 
young man with the offending clothes said: 

“Munn, buy a typewriter.” 

Munn bought a typewriter. It was as 
hard to conquer as a piano. Mr. Munn 
persisted until finally he attained such 
proficiency that he could write upon it 
almost as legibly if not so rapidly as with 
a pencil. 

One day the managing editor lit in the 
city room with a wild light in his eye. In 
his hand he had an Associated Press cable 
from Japan. He had been a war corre- 
spondent in Japan. His opinion of the 
value of his knowledge of Japan was high. 
He wanted to slap the cable into an edi- 
tion just going to press but he intended to 
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enhance its worth, to put it, as it were, in 
a suitable frame by accompanying it with 
some illuminating comment. He said 
to Mr. Munn: 

“Here. Take this on your machine.” 

He dictated his views on the subject 
matter of the cable. Had he printed the 
stuff as Mr. Munn typed it his readers 
would have regarded his communication 
not so much as a Japanese enlightenment 
as a Chinese puzzle. He told Mr. 
Munn sharply to get up and let him sit 
down. With fingers which once had evi- 
dently been at home on a keyboard he 
wrote his own story. As he ripped it 
from the roller he said to Mr. Munn: 

“You'll have to be faster than that on a 
typewriter for an afternoon paper.” 

Mr. Munn felt his voice tremble as he 
answered : 

“Tm trying hard, sir.” 

He stared at the typewriter as if that 
instrument and not he had been at fault, 
but in his heart he knew that he was older 
than the typewriter and was wearing out 
first. 


HORTLY after that day he came down 

one morning prepared to go to the 
Court House to cover a sensational trial 
upon which he had begun working the 
day before. In a voice meant to be kind 
the young city editor told him another 
reporter had been assigned to the trial. 
Mr. Munn’s request that he be told why 
his work the preceding day was unsatis- 
factory was made in no effort to vindicate 
himself. He was already too badly 
beaten to attempt that. His request was 
a confession that he who was probably 
more than twice as old as this boy with 
the monogram on his silk shirt was not 








only willing but eager to go to school to 
him. The young city editor lighted a 
cigarette before he answered. 

“There’s no use beating about the 
bush,” he said, “‘ your story wasn’t bright 
and snappy enough.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Munn. 

He turned to his desk. Beside him sat 
his old city editor writing paragraphs 
which were most unlikely to be printed. 

“They tell me,” said Mr. Munn, a little 
resentfully, “that my story yesterday 
wasn’t bright and snappy enough.” 

Russell looked at him with that keen 
interest one old man has in another. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that we’re 
getting too old.” ; 

“Maybe you're right,” answered Mr. 
Munn, “‘but I don’t feel old.” 

They fell to comparing the Despatch 
office to a boiler shop and a mad-house, 
looking about furtively lest they should 
be observed. Yet each of these old men 
had given his life to the Despatch. ‘They 
wished they had saved enough money so 
they could quit working. They reminded 
each other of their friends in other busi- 
nesses, men no older than they, but who 
had worked for themselves and not for 
others and who had been able to retire 
from their stores or factories or offices. 
They knew many such men. 

It was not long before Mr. Munn’s 
salary was reduced. Had he any re- 
sources aside from his salary he would 
have resigned. He did not resign. 


ean his superiors on the bright, 

snappy paper did not discharge him. 
In that he knew everybody in town he 
had some value. Even this value less- 
ened as the acquaintance of the two push- 


“Mr. Munn then did an unforgivable thing” 





ing strangers grew. He heard one of 
them was buying real estate. He re- 
gretted he had not bought real estate long 
ago. He could not afford to buy any now. 
The new men used him to write obituaries 
of prominent citizens, recollections of 
pioneer days and the like. The old dead 
days and the old dead friends were closer 
to him than the new raw days and the new 
raw strangers. 


HE editors putting it as if they were 
doing him a favor gave him a column 
in the paper each day, telling him to fill 
it with reminiscences. They let him sign 
it. He was proud again. Fora while the 
feature attracted some attention. Old 
residents wrote approving letters to the 
paper. The cynical managing editor be- 
lieved old Mr. Munn wrote some of these 
appreciative letters himself. He was 
right, as cynics sometimes are. So low 
had poor Mr. Munn fallen in his attempt 
to prove he was not yet ready for the 
scrap-heap. His chiefs would not even 
let him rest in peace with his memories. 
They kept after him, coaxing, bullying 
him into trying to make his column bright 
and snappy. As well try to make a grave- 
yard bright and snappy. 

In a despairing effort to arouse the loy- 
alty of his old patron, the owner, Mr. 
Munn wrote eulogies of General Grant. 
He got out his old scrap-book and rewrote 
clippings about other dead leaders whom 
he knew the owner admired. In his col- 
umn he made some of these leaders more 
brilliant than less prejudiced historians 
had made them. The managing editor 
stopped this, saying: 

“The war was over in’65. Try politics.” 

Mr. Munn was in the office at dusk 
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when the managing editor reminded him 
the war was over in ’65. 

“Make your old-time politics bright 
and snappy,” the managing editor said, 
“or we'll have to drop the column alto- 
gether. If we do, I don’t know just how 
we could use you.” 

The managing editor and the young 
city editor left the office together. They 
looked happy and important. Mr. Munn 
watching them strike out, their heads 
high, their walking sticks thrust under 
their arms, could not help remembering 
that once he had walked as proudly and 
happily, and under that roof too. Now 
if he did not succeed in doing work which 
was as good as he did when these men 
were children they did not know just how 
they could use him. 


URNING again to his obstinate type- 

writer he tried his best in the deserted 
office—the battlefield where none 
of his many victories was remem- 
bered, but where all his defeats 
were counted against him. 

The words would not come. 
He got out his scrap-book. He 
read again some of the articles 
he had written in the days of his 
power. As he read he felt a little 
glow of pride. No matter what 
was thought of his writing now 
there had been a time when he 
wrote well. His work in the scrap- 
book was just as good as other 
men’s work which had _ pleased 
him so much that he had cut it 
out and pasted it with his. 

He especially liked some writing 
he had done at a national political 
convention. When he bent his 
old head close to the page to make 
sure about the date he was un- 
reasonably glad to find it was not 
so long ago as he had thought. 
He remembered the convention. 
. The best newspaper writers in the coun- 
try had been there. The work of some of 
them was in his scrap-book. He stopped 
to read an article which he remembered 
had charmed him at the time. It had 
appeared in a paper not so important 
then as the Despatch then was. It de- 
scribed the entrance into the convention 
hall of a certain statesman now dead and 
forgotten, but in those daysa choice target 
for humorous writers. Mr. Munn remem- 
bered with regret that he had not written 
about this statesman. As he read the 
other man’s work he chuckled. 

“This,” he thought, “is what they 
mean by bright and snappy writing.” 

Mr. Munn then did an unforgivable 
thing. Still chuckling as an old grave- 
digger might in discreet mirth he forgot 
the disadvantages of his profession, he 
copied word for word this description of 
the dead and forgotten statesman, a de- 
scription written by some anonymous 
reporter who by this time might be dead 


and forgotter. 

HE prefaced it with a line reading: 
“IT remember when I saw—” 

And then came the other man’s work .to 

which Mr. Munn boldly signed his own 

name. 

‘This is theft,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ but 
it is better to steal than starve. It is cer- 
tainly bright and snappy enough for any- 
body. I'll likely hold on here quite 


awhile longer.” 
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“He said to Mr. Munn, ‘Here. 


He left the stolen goods for the foreman 
of the composing room to put in type for 
his column on the morrow. 

When the first edition reached the city 
room the next morning the young city 
editor was seen to laugh as he read Mr. 
Munn’s department. He was then seen 
to do what was even more remarkable, 
which was to go to Mr. Munn and put his 
hand respectfully on Mr. Munn’s shoulder. 

“You rang the bell today,” he said 
heartily. “‘That description of how you 
saw the senator enter the convention hall 
is a little classic. Give us more stuff like 
that.” 

With the paper in his hand the young 
city editor went into the managing edi- 
tor’s room. 

“Bill,” he said, “read this. 
Munn’s struck his gait again. 
corker.” 

The managing editor took the paper. 

The city editor who watched him as he 
read hoped, not only for Mr. Munn’s sake 
as a writer but for his own as a judge of 
writing, that the managing editor would 
confirm his approval. 

The chief gulped down Mr. Munn’s 
story swiftly as it was his custom to gulp 
down all printed matter. Then he 
turned back and read it again, this time 
slowly as if he were tasting each line, 
almost each word. When he put down 
the paper he said: 

“That is a very good piece of work. 
Ask Mr. Munn to step in.” 


Old man 
This is a 























Take this on your machine’”’ 


Quickly the city editor brought Mr. 
Munn. Delicately he left the two men 
together. There was a faint flush on Mr. 
Munn’s cheek. His eyes were shining. 

“Mr. Munn,” began the managing 
editor. 


(‘THE other’s shoulders straightened. 
Seldom lately had he been called 
“Mr. Munn.” ‘ 

“T have sent for you,” the managing 
editor went on, “to tell you that was a 
very good piece of work you have in your 
column today and to tell you not to let 
it happen again.” 

‘The old man’s chin quivered. 

“*T don’t understand,”’ he said, wonder- 
ing not only at this contradictory state- 
ment but at a new gentleness in his supe- 
rior’s voice. 

“Perhaps you'll understand,” said the 
managing editor, “when I tell you that I 
wrote it myself.” 

He clasped his hands behind his head 
and leaned back in his chair. 

“It was my first convention,” he 
said. 

“*T was there too, sir,” said Mr. Munn 
pitifully, “it was my last.” 

The managing editor, looking dreamily 
out of the window, said more to himself 
than to Mr. Munn: 

““How long ago it seems. How fast 
we get old in this business—how fast we 
get old.” 

And then he discharged Mr. Munn. 














The Woman 






By MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


WOMAN yearned for Fame and Work and Life; 

A man’s rough world she wanted, and his strife. 

But God was wiser, and He softly smiled, 
And sent to her, a little, helpless child. 





Unlocking the Far West 


By McGREGOR 


(THE West had a good deal of legitimate worry during the great fight over conserva- 

tion, for fear its resources were going to be locked up instead of merely protected. 
Our correspondent McGregor understands the attitude of the present Adminis- 
tration in regard to Western lands extremely well, and makes it clear in this article 


T was one of the misfortunes of the 
i unlucky Taft Administration that 
after the Ballinger-Pinchot episode, 
whatever Ballinger advécated was under 
suspicion, while Secretary Fisher had to 
appeal to a Congress composed of a Re- 
publican Senate and a Democratic House. 
Therefore any constructive measures for 
opening up the resources of the West and 
of Alaska were impossible for that Admin- 
istration. Pinchot and Glavis did an 
immense service in calling national atten- 
tion to the value of these resources and 
the danger of their exploitation by mono- 
polistic interests. They may now be 
safely unlocked. Those extra-intelligent 
gentlemen who succeeded in putting 
Ballinger over as Secretary of the Interior. 
with the hope of a speedy exploitation of 
the national wealth in the West, including 


Alaska, only delayed the development of. 


that region while closing the door in 
their own faces for all time. 

The way in which the Administration 
is handling this great problem is another 
tribute to the codperation between the 
executive and legislative departments. 
The President has a Secretary of the 
Interior who enjoys his absolute con- 
fidence, and also the confidence of Con- 
gress, of the Conservationists, and of 
the people of the West. Secretary of 
War Garrison, a great lawyer, has worked 
out a scheme by which the apparently 
interminable controversy between na- 
tional and state rights, on the water-power 
question, has suddenly ceased, and the 
thought has been quietly turned in con- 
sideration of state and national functions. 
Secretary Lane’s first noteworthy triumph 
was the passage of the Alaskan Railroad 
Bill. Then he suggested to the Commit- 
tees on Mines and Mining the opening up 
of the radium-bearing lands to prospect- 
ors, with the government as the sole 
purchaser of the ores. Next in order 
comes the Alaskan Coal Bill. But the 
whole vast scheme is under way for the 
codification of the mining and water- 
power laws: so that coal lands in the 
Western states may be opened up for 
development; so that great phosphate 
deposits in Montana can be mined; so 
that oil and gas lands cannot be seized 
by the powerful after they have been 
really discovered by the “hardy pros- 
pector”’; so that the precious white coal 
of the roaring mountain torrents may be 
utilized for the electrification of railroads, 
fér the establishing of industrial plants, 


and for the irrigation of lands in moun- 
tain regions, the water producing electrical 
power and thereby pumping itself up 
hundreds of feet above the level where it 
flowed. The scheme is being worked out 
through joint conferences between the 
Public Lands committees of both houses, 
and the committees on Mines and Min- 
ing, with Secretary Lane; and by Secre- 
tary Garrison in conjunction with the 
House Committee on Interstate Com-! 
merce. It is hoped that the measures 
thus carefully threshed out can be passed 
at this session of Congress. 

The Administration has an especially 
able ally in Senator Walsh, one of the 
new Senators of the vintage of 1913. He 
is expert on all questions relating to mines 
and water-powers, from both the legal 
and practical points of view. His Alas- 
kan Coal Bill contemplates the survey by 
the Secretary of the Interior of coal lands 
in Alaska, the Bering River and Mata- 
nuska coal fields first, reserving for 
government use some five thousand 
acres in the former and about eight thou- 
sand acres in the latter, to be mined, at 
the discretion of the President, for gov- 
ernment works, government railroads, or 
for the use of the Navy. The remainder is 
to be divided into tracts of 40 acres or mul- 
tiples thereof, in no case exceeding 2,560 
acres, which shall be leased under liberal 
terms, under government regulations, at 
the rate of twenty-five cents an acre the 
first year, fifty cents for the next four years, 
and one dollar an acre thereafter,..with 
royalties of not less than twocents a ton, as 
shipped from the mine. Rents and royal- 
ties go toward paying for the Alaskan 
Railroads. In addition, for local domestic 
fuel, coal lands of not more than ten acres 
in extent may be leased to individuals or 
associations without the payment of rent 
or royalty. 


[som Secretary Garrison’s water- 

power plan, water-powers on navi- 
gable streams are to be leased by the fed- 
eral government, for a term not exceeding 
fifty years, in the states having public 
utility commissions, which will have con- 
trol of the rates to consumers. The 


royalties go to the states, since it is sel- 
dom that a water-power, especially in 
the West, can be used for transmitting 
electrical energy beyond state lines. 
Under this plan the immense water- 
power of Montana, for example, with its 
towering mountains and rapid rivers can 





The 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is al- 
ready proceeding to electrify four hundred 


immediately be made available. 


miles of its lines through Montana. 
By the use of two famous water-powers 
on government lands, the Union Pacific 
and the Northern Pacific, under the new 
plan, will be able to do the same thing. In 
the more arid region east of the Rockies, 
electrical power can be used successfully 
to pump the water from the streams to the 
lands upon the hillsides, opening thou- 
sands of acres to cultivation. 


HE codification and rewriting of 
the mining laws is to be placed in 
the hands of a commission, which must 
report to the President the result of its 
labors not later than January 1, 1915. 
This bill was offered by Senator Smoot, 
but for some mysterious reason, perhaps 
the interest in coal mines now held by the 
Mormon Church, the bill had the pro- 
viso that the new code should not deal 
with lands containing deposits of coal, oil, 
gas, phosphates or soluble potassium salts. 
The committee struck out this proviso. 

Some of the abuses inherent in the 
present system of laws, to be corrected 
in the new code, are: 

Coal mining on government lands has 
all but ceased in the West on account of 
the antiquated provision that no person 
or association could acquire more than 
320 acres of coal lands. It costs $200,000 
to procure the equipment for mining 
coal on a commercially profitable basis 
and the amount of land allotted is not 
enough. It is proposed to allow one 
person or association to acquire not more 
than two sections, instead of a half- 
section, though this amount may be 
limited, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for coal-bearing lands 
where the veins are of extraordinary 
richness and thickness. The princi’ 
of the Alaskan Coal Bill can be appl’ 
part to coal mining in the states - 
ernment lands. In Montana 
phuric acid that is now waste 
smoke of the great copper plants, . 
destruction of vegetation, can be utiliza. 
as it is in the Ducktown plants in Ten- 
nessee, for combining with the otherwise 
insoluble phosphates in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. 

Great will be the rejoicing in the West 
if the Administration succeeds in solving 
these problems and opening its rich 
resources. 
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The Marysville Strike 


By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


NOTHING is more important than the industrial situation, and yet on no subject is it more difficult 
to get real news than on the big conflict between capital and labor. Mrs. Gillmore was present 


during the Marysville strike. 


«The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


O* August 3, 1913, the strike of the 


hop-pickers on the Durst ranch in 

Wheatland, California, culminated 
in a riot in which four men were killed: 
two officers of the law—District-Attorney 
Ed Manwell, Deputy Sheriff Reardon— 
and two of the striking hop-pickers—an 
unknown Englishman and an unknown 
Porto Rican. 

Later two hop-pickers, Richard Ford 
and Herman Suhr, were indicted on the 
charge of the murder of District-Attorney 
Manwell. A complaint to the same 
effect against Walter Bagan and William 
Beck was lodged by the District- 
Attorney. 

On January 31, 1914, the jury acquitted 
Walter Bagan and William Beck of the 
charge of murder, and convicted Richard 
Ford and Herman Suhr of murder in the 
second degree. 

On February 5, Judge McDaniel sen- 
tenced Richard Ford and Herman Suhr 
to imprisonment for life. 

These are in brief the steps of a trial 
unique in the history of California, a trial 
which aroused a great deal of public in- 
terest, a trial whose results are of incal- 
culable importance to the millions of 
migratory workers in America and to the 
labor movement at large. 

To understand the situation it is neces- 
sary to know something about those con- 
ditions on the Durst ranch which precipi- 
tated the strike. 

There were gathered on that ranch at 
that time twenty-three hundred hop- 
pickers, men, women and children, speak- 
ing among them twenty-seven different 
languages. These hop-pickers seemed to 
be paid as well as the hop-pickers on other 
ranches, but in reality they were not, for 
Durst required of them a cleaner picking. 
Working conditions on the ranch were 
difficult, living conditions abominable. 
There were no high pole-men to assist the 
women in pulling down the high vines. 
The women were expected to load the 
heavy bundles of hops on the wagons. 
The temperature of the hop-fields rose 
as high as one hundred and twenty-two 
degrees; and yet, to many, drinking 
water was almost inaccessible. That is 
to say, to get a drink they had to walk 
varying distances, the longest a mile and a 
quarter. And it was piece work. 





A? noon a lunch-wagon appeared. This 

wagon carried ice-water. But by a 
clever arrangement nobody could get water 
without also buying lunch. On the wit- 
ness-stand Durst admitted that he owned 
an interest in this lunch-arrangement and 
that he did not permit goods from the 
town-stores to be delivered on the ranch. 
The sanitary arrangements were unspeak- 
able. Durst himself testified that, to 
these twenty-three hundred people,. there 
were only eight toilets. Others testified 
that women and children stood in line at 
these toilets for half an hour. Partially 
filled irrigation-ditches naturally devel- 
oped into dumping-grounds—with the re- 
sult that the stench of decaying food be- 
came unbearable, and pestilential flies 
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filled the air. Dysentery appeared. Ty- 
phoid developed later. 

These twenty-three hundred hop-pick- 
ers started to work on Thursday. The 
riot occurred on the following Sunday. 
Richard Ford, an ex-member of the I. W. 
W. who organized the strike, had had 
some previous experience as an organizer. 
But there is no better testimony to the 
horrors of the conditions of the Durst ranch 
than the fact that, within three days, he 
had produced among twenty-three hun- 
dred people and twenty-seven languages 
a condition of perfect solidarity. In this 
he was assisted by Herman Suhr. 


MANY things happened on that fatal 

Sunday. The following, as far as can 
be translated from the testimony, is a 
faithful record of the main events: In 
the morning a committee of hop-pickers, 
headed by Ford, presented Durst, at the 
latter’s request, with a list of demands. 
By this time the list included a demand 
forincreased pay. Thestrikers told Durst 
that they would give him an hour to con- 
sider the matter. In the course of this 
conversation, Durst struck Ford across the 
face with his gloves. At the close Durst 
immediately sent for a sheriff. It had 
been his custom, in case of trouble, to order 
the offending persons off the ranch, and 
to threaten them with arrest. A constable 
came at Durst’s request and reached out 
to arrest Ford. Ford demanded a war- 
rant. The constable had no warrant, and, 
for the time, the matter dropped. 

That afternoon, the hop-pickers gath- 
ered about their dance platform. Not only 
were the men there, but the women and 
children. Everything was quiet. There 
had been speaking. There had been sing- 
ing of some of the I. W. W. songs—for in- 
stance “Mr. Block,” a bit of satire. Sud- 
denly two automobiles appeared on the 
road. From them alighted eight men— 
District-Attorney Manwell, and a com- 
pany of sheriffs and deputies, the latter all 
armed. Sheriff Voss and Deputy Sheriff 
Reardon advanced toward the _ hop- 
pickers. Sheriff Voss said in effect, “I 
order this meeting to disperse.”” Then 
the two, Voss and Reardon, drew their 
clubs and striking right and left, pushed 
their way through the crowd to the dance- 
platform. “There’s your man,” said 
Reardon to Voss. He pointed his gun at 
Ford. Immediately a Swedish girl in the 
crowd leaped at Reardon, and clutched 
histhroat. Reardon turned his gun on her. 

Then occurred the splendid episode of 
the Porto Rican. 

This nameless hero of the hop-pickers 
was a gigantic brown negro. Nobody 
knows anything about him. It is likely 
that all we shall ever know is the magnifi- 
cent revolt of the last fifteen seconds of his 
life. In that quarter of a minute, how- 
ever, he flared to blood-red prominence. 
When Reardon pointed his gun at the 
Swedish girl’s breast, the Porto Rican 
became a whirlwind. He grappled with 
Reardon, tore the club from his hand, 
cracked him over the head, seized Rear- 
don’s gun, shot him dead, swung about, 
shot District-Attorney Manwell dead, 
and the next instant himself dropped dead 


tells it all as a human drama 


from a charge of buckshot from Deputy 
Sheriff Daken’s gun. 

There followed shots estimated by wit- 
nesses to range from ten to twenty. An 
English lad, the possessor of a beautiful 
tenor voice, song-leader of the hop- 
pickers, was walking along, carrying a 
bucket of water. A deputy sheriff shot 
him down. All this took only a few sec- 
onds. But when the smoke cleared 
away, there were four dead men on the 
ground. 

There followed the complications usual 
to such a situation: the flight in all direc- 
tions of the terrified hop-pickers, the slow 
sifting of evidence. There followed other 
complications of a more sinister nature. 
One important witness disappeared as 
though by magic and could not be found 
during the trial. He reappeared the in- 
stant the trial was over. Detectives 
played a hideous part in torturing some 
of the witnesses for the defence to extort 
confessions. The result of this was that 
one witness attempted suicide, a second 
accomplished suicide, and one detective 
went to prison for a year. 

Finally, out of the twenty-three hun- 
dred hop-pickers, two were indicted for 
murder—Richard Ford and Herman Suhr 
—and a complaint to the same effect was 
lodged against Walter Bagan and William 
Beck. The new District-Attorney, E. S. 
Stanwood, successor to the deceased Ed 
Manwell, was assisted in the prosecution 
by J. J. Carlin, formerly attorney for the 
Durst interests and family. Austin Lewis 
and R. M. Royce undertook the defence. 
The State Federation of Labor rallied to 
the support of the defendants, and ap- 
pealed to all the American Federation of 
Labor unions of the state for funds. 

Iwill say here that nothing has ever been 
done about the killing of the English lad. 

The trial was an exceedingly interesting 
event. It resulted in‘ a flagrant miscar- 
riage of justice—one of those things that 
we can never quite believe until we see 
them ourselves. To understand what 
happened, it is necessary to know some- 
thing about Marysville. 


MABYSVILLE, situated near the foot- 

hills of the Sierras, is one of the oldest 
of the interior towns of California, a fruit 
center, the modern translation of a pros- 
perous mining camp of 49. Ordinarily, it is 
a quiet place, but on Saturdays it fills with 
farmers from all the country round. It is 
charming from many points of view. On 
one side you look over a huge dike, which 
guards the town from the spring floods, to 
a long rippling line of snow-capped moun- 
tains. On the other side, grim, stark, 
unmitigated by any green, rises a line of 
buttes. Many of the houses show in their 
architecture the Spanish influence of sin- 
gle and double balconies. You walk in 
consequence for long spaces over sheltered 
sidewalks; it is as carefully arcaded as 
some of the small Italian towns. Here 
and there are houses that look much 
older than their possible fifty years—a 
century at least. Of wood, of red brick, 
of gray stone, trimmed attractively with 
white wooden lace, they hide behind cas- 
cades of filmy vines and are barricaded by 
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orange trees. There is a subtle semi- 
mediaeval quality about Marysville. 
And, certainly, Marysville is not modern. 
According to its spokesman, Mr. Carlin, 
it is very far from modern. Marysville 
hates new ideas. It hates strange new 
phrases—‘‘mob-psychology”’ for instance, 
and “mass action.” It distrusts such 
words as “philosophy,” “socialism,” 
“sociology,” ‘“‘solidarity,” “eugenics.” 
Above all, Marysville hates an I. W. W. 
It is not strange in view of all this that 
Marysville has a delicious air of drowsiness; 
for Marysville has been asleep for a long 
time. But Marysville waked up during 
the month of January. Only can I com- 
pare its sensations to those of Portsmouth, 


that the women go everywhere. They 
flood the courts; they inundate the legis- 
lature; they wander at will through insti- 
tutions of all kinds. They happen in, 
so to speak, at embarrassingly-unex- 
pected moments. These women-visitors 
in Marysville spent their days in visiting 
its two prisons—and foul, dark, damp, 
ill-smelling, verminous holes they found 
them—in talking with the prisoners, in 
talking with the sheriffs, in talking with 
the attorneys on both sides. They even 
talked with the judge. They spent many 
of the evenings in the “Jungle” of the 
LW. Wee 

To Marysville, the most paralyzing fea- 
ture of the whole invasion was the sudden 








I. W. W. I wonder if it has changed its 
opinion since its experience with the 
Jungle. For instance: In Marysville 
there is a tiny Chinatown. Carefully con- 
cealed in the heart of this Chinatown is a 
tinier segregated area; two rows of cribs, 
discreetly veiled by canvas screens from 
the street—a place which, because of Ori- 
ental colors and odors, displays an allur- 
ing, a piquant picturesqueness. During 
the trial, this segregated area had its 
usual number of visitors—perhaps an 
unusual number. But according to all 
testimony the I. W. W. boys were not 
among them. The Marysville library, on 
the other hand, has never experienced 
such a run as the one to which they sub- 





William Beck 
Three of the men arrested in the Marysville case. 


New Hampshire, when, a few years ago, 
the Russian-Japanese Peace Conference 
roused it from anap centuries long. Marys- 
ville woke up because as soon as these four 
hop-pickers—worthless, Marysville would 
havecalled them—were tried for murder, a 
veritable horde of people—queer, accord- 
ing to Marysville standards—filed into 
the town and took up their abode there. 


}eEsst, of course, came the newspaper 
people—before the end of the trial in 
sympathy with the defence almost to a 
man. Followed a group of women influ- 
ential socially and politically in Califor- 
nia, among them Mrs. Fremont Older, 
wife of the editor of one of the most able 
reform papers in the country, herself a 
writer; and Miss Maude Younger, whose 
work in the cause of labor and suffrage is 
too well known to demand comment. 
I cannot forbear saying in passing that 
to me the most interesting development 
of equal suffrage in California is the fact 


Richard Ford 


appearance in town of that “Jungle.” 
This is a story in itself. 

Sixty I. W. W.’s hired an old house on 
the outskirts of the town and established 
a “Jungle,” as their camps are called. 
They elected officers to keep order, bound 
themselves not to drink, to hold them- 
selves to their best behavior—in short, 
voluntarily submitted to a complete 
despotism. They pooled their finances, 
fed and took care of themselves. They 
spent their evenings washing and mend- 
ing, playing cards, chess, solitaire, read- 
ing, and singing their I. W. W. songs. 
Every morning at ten, however, and 
every afternoon at two—first removing 
from their coats the buttons inscribed 
JUSTICE FOR THE HOP-PICKERS— 
they filed into court, and, sitting quiet and 
attentive, gave their comrades on trial 
the moral support of their sympathetic 
presence and their impressive numbers. 

Now Marysville, as I have said, has 
held the lowest possible opinion of the 





Walter Bagan 


Beck and Bagan were acquitted, but Ford was convicted of murder in the second degree 


mitted it. I find it a touching evidence 
of the spirit in this Jungle that one of their 
number, a tailor, spent most of his day 
and much of his night in pressing the 
clothes of his comrades that they might 
present a good appearance in court. 


HE trial lasted about three weeks. 

The conditions under which it was con- 
ducted are illuminating. Wheatland, where 
the riot occurred, is a short distance 
from Marysville. Ed Manwell, the dead 
district-attorney, was a Wheatland man. 
He was exceedingly popular. It is obvi- 
ous that a change of venue was desirable. 
The judge refused to grant this. The re- 
sult was that the four hop-pickers were 
tried before a judge who had been a 
friend of the dead man, before jurymen 
who had, many of them, known him. 
They were prosecuted by two men who 
had known and loved Manwell, and 
who, in addition, were assisted by the 
dead man’s son. 
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The testimony did not prove that any 
one of the four defendants killed Manwell. 
The defence even established an alibi for 
Bagan. Two men testified that he was 
playing cards with them in a barn when 
the riot occurred. Carlin, one of the 
prosecuting attorneys, said that he did not 
believe Bagan’s alibi, that it was “too 
good.” One wonders how much “too 
good” the alibi of a man on trial for his life 
can be. Nobody saw Ford with a gun. 
Nobody saw Suhr with a gun. The most 
important evidence against Ford was that 
he organized the strike, and that he was 
reported by two of the Durst employes to 
have said in effect: “If they come after 
us, we'll make mince-meat of them.” On 
the other hand, witnesses testified that he 
said in effect: ‘Don’t mind if they take 
me, boys; there are plenty more to fill 
my place.” 

The prosecution introduced certain 
weak admissions said to have been made 
by Suhr to jail officials. Otherwise, the 
most important evidence against him was 
that he sent telegrams to the I. W. W. 
organization, asking for organizers, litera- 
ture, due-stamps and “wobblies.” On 
the other hand, he telegraphed to a San 
Francisco paper, asking for a reporter. 
Tt is obvious that men conspiring to mur- 
der always ask for reporters. Fortu- 
nately, Suhr did not think to send for a 
moving-picture machine, else they would 
undoubtedly have hanged him. 

Nobody saw Suhr in the meeting at 
which the riot occurred. 

The accused were defended most ably 
by their attorneys, Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Royce. Mr. Lewis’ speech lasted five 
hours. He began with a plea for the 
right—inalienable to labor—to organize 
and strike. He ended with a discussion 
of the principle of solidarity. That part 
of the speech which is propaganda de- 
serves to be preserved separately. But 
this in no wise weakened the defence 
which he built up, mainly from the testi- 
mony of the witnesses for the prosecution. 
Mr. Lewis not only proved that no one of 
the four men had shot Manwell, but he 
showed how directly the evidence pointed 
to the Porto Rican as the slayer. 


UT the Porto Rican was dead. And 
Marysville wanted blood. Marysville 
wanted an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth. And Marysville wanted something 
else. It wanted to teach the I. W. W. to 
keep away from Yuba County. Itwanted 
to strike a blow at organized labor. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Carlin, one of the prosecuting attor- 
neys, almost ignored testimony in his 
speech to the jury. That speech was 
brief. He began by saying in effect: “I 
knew Ed Manwell. I taught him when 
he was a child. I taught the lovely girl 
who became his wife. Many of you knew 
him. The blood of Ed Manwell calls 


from the ground for vengeance.” This 





was the note on which he played longest. 
The other note is illustrated best by this 
sentence: “District-Attorney Stanwood 
reached down into that nest of vipers and 
pulled out the arch-conspirators.” 

There were doubtless men on that jury 
who rendered their verdict conscien- 
tiously, and in every way kept with the 
law. Nevertheless, we noticed some 
curious facts concerning the jury as a 
whole. Notwithstanding this was a mur- 
der trial, it was not locked up. . It went 
home at night. The judge, of course, 
charged the jury whenever it left the 
court to read no newspaper accounts of 
the trial and to discuss it with nobody. 
The jury went out at five o’clock on Fri- 
day. I reiterate that the jurymen had 
been going home of nights. 


\JOW as the trial drew to an end an 
+‘ extraordinary condition manifested 
itself in the town. Everybody in Marys- 
ville knew what the verdict was going to be. 
Strangers made varying prophecies. Two 
Easterners, trusting to the flimsy evi- 
dence, insisted that there would be an 
acquittal for all four men. But Marys- 
ville said: ““No. Two will be acquitted 
and two will be convicted.” Marysville 
added that the jury would stay out all 
night at least, as the jurors liked to get a 
dinner at the expense of the county. It 
happened that one of the jurors had been 
seen often in earnest conversation with a 
certain citizen of Marysville. The Friday 
night that the jury went out, that citizen 
told our party, many of whom wanted to 
get back to San Francisco, that the jury 
would deliver its verdict at twenty min- 
utes past one on the next day. One of us 
stayed over on the strength of that prom- 
ise. That Friday evening a group of us 
went to the court-house to get the news. 
The judge invited us into his office. Ata 
quarter to nine a messenger informed the 
judge that the jury had gone to bed. 
Apparently there was not much disagree- 
ment there. A divided jury argues far 
into the night and sometimes into the 
morning. The two Easterners still main- 
tained that all four men would be ac- 
quitted. But Marysville continued to 
say, with even greater emphasis: “No, 
two will be acquitted and two will be con- 
victed.”” Our informant still insisted 
that the jury would come in at twenty 
minutes past one. He was right—within 
five minutes. The jury came in at twenty- 
five minutes past one. Marysville was 
right—two men, Bagan and Beck, were 
acquitted; two men, Ford and Suhr, were 
convicted of murder in the second degree. 

Those of us who looked for an acquittal 
were appalled. But at least, we said, the 
convicted men will get a minimum sen- 
tence of twenty years. On the following 
Thursday, Judge McDaniel sentenced 
them to the penitentiary for life. 

In my own opinion the verdict in this 
case was not what it seemed on the sur- 








face—vengeance for the death of Man- 
well. It was only partly that. It was 
only twenty-five per cent. that. The 
rest was vengeance, too. And that 
seventy-five per cent. of vengeance was 
directed against an idea—the idea that 
labor has the right to organize and strike. 
It is true that Marysville had determined 
to avenge Ed Manwell’s death. But it 
had determined also to punish the leaders 
of the strike. Here was a chance to kill 
two birds with one stone. Of the four 
men, one was seen to have a gun—William 
Beck. If Marysville wanted only to 
avenge the death of Manwell, why did the 
jury acquit Beck? The day after the sen- 
tence was passed, three other men whom 
the prosecution had been holding on a 
murder charge all this time were released 
from jail. A statement was issued that 
the prosecution had evidence enough to 
connect these three men with the shoot- 
ing, but that the trial had already cost 
Yuba County so much money that they 
preferred to drop the charges. 


GAIN, if Marysville wanted only to 

avenge thedeath of Ed Manwell, why 
did it not try to convict these three men? 
No. Marysville’s orders were: ‘‘Avenge 
Ed Manwell, but pick for punishment the 
two men who also organized the hop- 
pickers,’’—according to Mr. Carlin, ‘‘the 
arch-conspirators” from a “nest of 
vipers.” In other words, two men who 
organized a strike which accidentally 
ended in violence are convicted of a con- 
spiracy to murder. 

And so Richard Ford, who tried to 
mend matters for the twenty-three hun- 
dred wretched hop-pickers on the Durst 
ranch and who had no gun on him at the 
time of the ensuing riot, goes to San 
Quentin prison for life. And Herman 
Suhr, quiet, hard-working, sober Suhr, 
who was not even seen at the meeting, 
whose only connection with the riot is 
that he telegraphed for organizers, due- 
stamps, books, literature and “‘wob- 
blies,” and who had no gun on him at the 
time of the riot, goes to Folsom prison, 
also for life. 

For life! Think of it! For life! 

This is a very important decision. It 
establishes a dangerous precedent. Now 
any man who organizes a strike from 
which killings accidentally result may 
expect to face a charge of murder. That 
is, if this decision is allowed to stand. 

It is not necessary to say, perhaps, that 
the decision must not stand, that’ steps 
are being taken to obtain a new trial, that 
the sympathizers with the defence, by 
means: of speeches, interviews, articles 
and mass ‘meetings, are losing no time in 
arousing public opinion—in making of 
this second trial a national affair. 

‘The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be——” 

What? As happy as kings? 

Not yet. 


The Inn o’ Love 


By WILLARD A. WATTLES 


I HAVE slept my night in the Inn o’ Love It is good to lodge in the Inn o’ Love, But ashen morning pitiless slips 


Where the ingle-nook is warm, 


And the house-cat blinks by the open fire; 


Foot-weary and heart-sore, 
For an ingle-nook to those who roam 


There I dreamed all night that my Heart’s Afoot and friendless and far from 


Desire 
Lay sheltered on my arm. 





home 
Shines sweet through an open door. 





To the hearth where the embers 
glowed, 
And love lies white on her scarlet lips 
’ Till I shudder in touching her finger-tips, 
—Then it’s, “Ho for the Open Road!” 
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(THE writer of this article is a conservative Wall Street corporation lawyer. 
author of a standard work on corporation law, now in tts seventh edition. 
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How to Stop Government Ownership 


He is the 
He 


is general counsel of the Mackay companies. He states that his object is to prevent 
government ownership by proposing something which he believes is safer, easier and better 


( pps ta toe VANDERBILT 
was the first railroad king. He built 
railroads; consolidated them; ruled 

them as his own. He was not a banker, 
nor a Wall Street financier. He raised 
the money by selling bonds in Europe and 
America. The bankers were his tools. 
Huntington, Crocker, Hopkins and Stan- 
ford were men of the same type. They 
built to the Pacific Coast. Hill did the 
same in the Northwest. Gould did the 
same in the Southwest. These men domi- 
nated their respective systems of railroads 
and took their profit in stock, representing 
the surplus profits. They paid Wall 
Street only a commission for selling securi- 
ties. They were the dictators of their 
roads. 

Then hard times came and created a 
new dynasty of railroad kings. The 
panic of 1893 swept away the watered 
stock. Great railroad systems were fore- 
closed. Bankers were the representa- 
tives of the bondholders and the bankers 
bought in the railroads at foreclosure 
sales, using the bonds in payment. Bank- 
ers then reorganized the railroads and 
kept the stock, giving the old bondholders 
new bonds, with perhaps a sprinkling of 
stock. Even the old railroads which sur- 
vived had to have vast sums of money 
and had to go to the bankers to get that 
money. Gradually the bankers aequired 
control of nearly all of the great systems 
of railroads in the country. The bankers 
dictated who should be the railroad presi- 
dents and who should be on the railroad 
boards of directors. The bankers con- 
trolled the policy as well as the finances 
of the railroads. The bankers sold the 
bonds and notes and new stock of the 
railroads. The bankers held the cash 
deposits of the railroads. Wall Street 
was the home of the bankers and 
Wall Street dominated the railroads. 

This second dynasty, however, has be- 
come decidedly unpopular. The bankers 
have brought about great consolidations 
which the public do not approve. The 
bankers caused purchases of railroads, 
trolleys and steamship lines to be made in 
order that the bankers might get large 
commissions. The bankers were guilty 
of improvidence, waste, extravagance, 
and some crookedness in their control of 
the railroads. As pointed out by Mr. 
Brandeis, we had a right to expect pru- 
dence and reasonably good financing from 
the bankers, but they were guilty of 
financial recklessness, and, further, it is 
not the proper function of a banker to 
construct or purchase or operate a rail- 
road, or to engage in industrial enter- 
prises, and when he does so there arises a 
conflict between his duty to the corpora- 
tion and his interest as a banker. The 
public has become alarmed at the power 
of the “‘Money Trust”’ in controlling the 
railroads. The public insists that that 
control shall cease. 

That is well and proper, but who is to 
control and direct the railroads in the 
future? Somebody has got to assume 
control and direct the policy and finances 
of the railroads. 

Theoretically the stockholders elect the 


directors, but that has broken down 
as applied to railroad and other great 
corporations. The stockholders still have 
that power but do not and cannot 
exercise it. They are multitudinous, 
widely scattered, many of them women 
and estates. They give their proxies to 
whomsoever is in control—blindly and 
automatically. Even when their confi- 
dence is disturbed they are helpless and 
take their losses. 

Of course, there is government owner- 
ship. But the American people don’t 
want government ownership. 


HERE is another and better way. 
The bill now pending in Congress for 
an Interstate Trade Commission should 
provide that the Commission shall solicit 
and vote proxies at all elections of railroad 
corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce in the United States. There are 
three reasons why it should be done. 

(1) It is necessary. You may turn out 
the bankers and the money changers, but 
they will come back again unless you sub- 
stitute something better. 

(2) It is a duty. Already the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission controls 
railroad income by controlling railroad 
rates. Already the government largely 
controls railroad expenditures by increas- 
ing railroad wages through arbitrations. 
The government appoints a receiver upon 
corporate insolvency. All this is power 
without responsibility. The government 
should now assume the moral responsibil- 
ity of representing the stockholders at 
corporate elections, it having taken con- 
trol of corporate finances. 

(3) It is a wise policy. We are travel- 
ing fast and far on the road to govern- 
ment ownership. Already the govern- 
ment is about to build railroads in Alaska. 
In default of some better plan such owner- 
ship will be extended to railroads through- 
out the country. The above proposed 
plan of representing stockholders by their 
proxies would lead gradually to complete 
control, because public sentiment and the 
stockholders would soon recognize the 
necessity of lodging the responsibility in 
the hands of the government. If at any 
time the Intcrestate Trade Commission 
should be unfair in voting proxies, the 
proxies would no longer be given, or the 
Commission would be changed. The 
whole plan could be put into effect by in- 
serting in the bill now pending in Congress, 
for the creation of an Interstate Trade 
Commission to take the place of the 
present Bureau of Corporations, an ad- 
ditional provision reading as follows: 

The Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed to solicit and vote proxies at all elec- 
tions of railroad corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce in the United States, and each 
and every member of the Commission is 
hereby authorized to qualify and serve, if 
elected, as a director in any of said corpora- 
tions. 

This would be a step towards final unity 
of control—the practical consolidation of 
all the railroads, if you will. The under- 
lying tendency in America is towards 
unity of control. Whether such unity 
of control be by the old railroad kings or 





by bankers or by the government or by 
investors or by a combination of all such 
as practically now exists in the reserve 
national banks is merely a question of 
detail and policy. 


HEN would naturally follow a great 
central corporation controlling all 
the railroads of several central great rail- 
road corporations, similar to the present 
eight Regional banks. A change became 
necessary in regard to the banks and the 
control of money and credit. Did the 
government go into the banking business 
and accept deposits and extend credit? 
No. On the contrary, it organized eight 
great banking corporations, to carry on 
the banking business. There is no reason 
why a similar policy should not be 
pursued with the railroads, at present 
adrift. 

Congress could incorporate four “Re- 
gional railroad companies” similar to the 
eight “Regional banks.” These four 
Regional railroad corporations could 
gradually take over either the railroads 
themselves or a part or all of the capital 
stock. The stockholders of those rail- 
roads would be very glad to exchange 
their present stocks for the stock of a 
Regional railroad corporation on a rea- 
sonable basis. This would finally result 
in the four Regional railroad companies 
controlling all the railroads of the country 
without government ownership. Then 
the control of these four Regional railroad 
companies could be by directors consisting 
of the Interstate Trade Commission, to- 
gether with representatives elected by the 
officers of the railroad corporations. They 
are brainy and brave, these railroad men. 
Their methods at times are open to criti- 
cism, but they have been under the har- 
row for the past few years, and they may 
be trusted to name directors who. will 
codperate with directors from the Commis- 
sion. The Regional railroad companies 
would then select responsible, reliable 
directors for the various railroad com- 
panies themselves, far superior to the 
board of directors that hitherto has con- 
trolled. That would practically be gov- 
ernment control without government 
ownership. It would take the railroads 
out of the hands of the bankers and at the 
same time not set them adrift. 

The very presence of a member of the 
Interstate Trade Commission at a cor- 
porate meeting with a few proxies would 
quicken the moral perceptions, mental 
activities, and business ethics of those 
already in control. There would be pre- 
liminary conferences and agreements, and 
the net result would be that one member, 
at least, of the Commission would be 
elected a director of every railroad corpo- 
ration. 

The fundamental facts are that bank- 
ers are being driven out and no one sub- 
stituted; that the stockholders are help- 
less; that the government has real con- 
trol and should be compelled to take re- 
sponsible control; that this can be done 
without expense or trouble; that without 
it there will be chaos, leading straight to 
government ownership. 
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A Reply to Mr. Brandeis 


By LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 






HE Investment Bankers’ Association of America felt very much grieved by Mr. Brandeis’ 


observations on the functions of the banker in our general business. 


HARPER’S 


WEEKLY does not think the Investment Bankers made any case against Mr. Brandeis, but 
it always prefers to err on the side of allowing people who think they have a complaint to ex- 


press i. 


the articles by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 

recently published in Harper’s 
WEEKLY essentially misrepresent the 
nature and conduct of the business they 
are engaged in. The ex-parte nature of 
the articles, on their face purporting not 
to be ex-parte, incites reply. It would be 
hard to remain silent in these noisy days 
when silence under attack presumes guilt. 
Yet it is also hard to answer in one page 
an ex-parte statement running through 
nine long articles. Nevertheless we are 
glad of this opportunity that Harprr’s 
WEEKLY extends to us. 

This short reply can barely indicate 
three of a number of respects in which Mr. 
Brandeis seems, to a man engaged in 
merchandising securities and proud of 
his occupation, to give an untrue ap- 
pearance to the business. 

He wrongly conveys the impression that 
a very few people control the business. 

Some 4000 offices in the United States 
are engaged in security selling. The In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America 
has about 400 members. Each must have 
at least $50,000 of capital invested in the 
business, and must bea merchant, actually 
owning securities he offers for sale. Com- 
petition is keen. Every ambitious em- 
ployee looks forward to organizing his 
own house. If a man can win the con- 
fidence of investors he can more readily 
embark in the bond business than in 
almost any other occupation requiring 
an initial capital. The negotiability of 
the collateral he has to offer enables him 
to borrow a large part of his funds. 
The process of organizing new houses 
goes on all the time. 

Without argument or evidence Mr. 
Brandeis declares that bankers make im- 
proper profits in handling securities. 

To state that a given profit is made, 
even if true, does not show that it is ex- 
cessive. A. druggist or other retailer 
may commonly make profits of 40 per 
cent. or more, and perhaps not be making 
an excessive gain. Pointing to a dif- 
ference of 214 per cent. or 5 per cent. be- 
tween buying and selling prices without 
saying anything about the cost of doing 
business gets nowhere in a discussion of 
the fairness of profits. 

Mr. Brandeis indulges freely in a fal- 
lacy of large totals. When he says a 
profit of two and a half per cent. was made 
we have no quarrel with his form of state- 
ment. The question for the reader then 
resolves itself simply to this: Is it unfair 
to charge $25 for raising $1000 that some 
one wants to borrow? It often takes a 
deal of time in hunting to find a man with 
a thousand dollars in cash which he does 
not need for business or other expenses, 
and is free to do with as he pleases. 

When such a man is found it may take 
a great deal more time to persuade him to 
lend his $1000 to this particular borrower. 
Add to this situation the fact that the 
investment dealer has already advanced 
the $1000. Does the dealer make too 
much when he gets $25 for all this? Mr. 
Brandeis, I have no doubt, has enough 
capital to engage in the business himself. 
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P tecaaesty merchants feel that 


I invite him to try his abilities, and enjoy 
some of the alleged profits. 

No matter how many millions there 
may be in an issue essentially this trans- 
action must be gone through for every 
thousand or so dollars of it. The great 
mass of people with occasional sums to 
invest absorbs most of the securities put 
out by our corporations, cities, and towns. 
An issue of great magnitude requires 
that many dealers bend to the burden. 
Though a few houses frequently act as 
syndicate heads this does not mean that 
they are the only people involved, nor that 
all the so-called profits go to them. When 
there is a joining of hands it means not 
that competition is suppressed, but that no 
single pair of arms is strong enough to 
perform the labor of so heavy a task. 


ECAUSE some of the transactions are 
of great magnitude, and the total 
profits large, does not mean that profits are 
excessive. One might as well compare the 
billions received for agricultural produce 
with the relatively few dollars paid out 
for seed, and exclaim on the gross over- 
payment of the farmers. The fact that 
the nature of the farming business per- 
mits it to be done by many people acting 
independently, and the nature of the 
banking business requires some measure 
of concentration, does not make it any 
less true that both businesses handle large 
aggregate amounts and make total charges 
in proportion to work done. 

Mr. Brandeis gives no account of the 
“cost of forming business connections and 
building up a clientele. Just learning 
who the capitalists are in a community 
is expensive work. It has been frequently 
and truly stated that the bare clients’ list 
of a well-known investment house (but not 
a large international concern) is estimated 
as worth $1,000,000. This value repre- 
sents simply the work in gathering it, and 
none of the good-will cultivated in the 
process. Good-will is no mere figure of 
speech to the investment merchant. It 
counts for more than capital. Some part 
of his price is justly charged for his labor 
in making it grow. When Mr. Brandeis 
fixes his fees he makes his charge cover 
the unremunerated years in the law 
school. 

Mr. Brandeis gives no suggestion of 
the amount of business investment mer- 
chants do at smaller profits than he indi- 
cates. I have, when acting simply as 
broker, finding a purchaser without myself 
assuming any risk, sold bonds for so low 
a profit as one-thirty-second of one per 
cent. or thirty-one and a quarter cents for 
a $1000 bond. Every dealer does some 
business of this kind. When no risk is 
assumed and we are disposing of railroad 
securities which enjoy an active market, 
we regularly charge only one-eighth per 
cent., or $1.25 for selling a $1000 bond. 

When we are merchants buying munic- 
ipal issue to retail, we ordinarily expect 
to make from about one to one and a half 
per cent. In this case we are assuming 
the risk of the business as well as doing 
the work of finding a purchaser. Bonds 
of this character usually require just a 


Mr. Chamberlain speaks with authority for the Investment Bankers’ Association 


little more work in the selling than the 
active railroad issues. 

As the labor involved and the risk 
assumed grow greater, so the charge 
grows correspondingly. Mr. Brandeis 
is nowhere fair enough to indicate that 
it is a more difficult task for each $1000 
to sell $10,000,000 of bonds at a given 
price than to sell a single $1000 bond. It 
might well cost more per pint to sell 
a thousand bushels of peanuts at a corner 
store for five cents a pint, than it would 
cost per pint to sell one bushel off a push 
cart at five cents per pint. The simple 
principle of demand and supply shifts 
the balance of work done in each case. 

Mr. Brandeis nowhere suggests a sig- 
nificance in the fact that investment 
dealers are willing to sell a single railroad 
bond for one-eighth of one per cent. and 
at the same time may expect to make 
two and a half per cent. or even more for 
underwriting an entire large issue. Those 
are very happy occasions when the mer- 
chants gauge conditions just right and 
investors at once buy all the bonds. As 
well as being agreeable, it pays to cele- 
brate success. People seldom know 
when investors buy only a few of the 
bonds and leave the rest on the hands of 
the underwriters. To publish the failure 
would increase the loss for everybody. 
The investment merchant must then go 
through the expensive process of working 
off the bonds in a bad market, and in the 
end very likely takes a loss in addition 
to the cost of selling. Successful sales 
must reimburse him for those in which he 
loses. It is significant that of the many 
big fortunes in the United States only 
two or three have been made in the in- 
vestment business. Of these none was 
made in a single generation. 

Mr. Brandeis says that the state should 
compel investment merchants to make their 
profits public. 

Certainly it should—as soon as it com- 
pels every other merchant to disclose his 
profits and other business matters, and no 
sooner. Ina recent decision declaring the 
Michigan Blue Sky law unconstitutional 
the United States District court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan says: 

The issuing of commercial paper, stocks 
or bonds by a private company to get money 
for its own business, no one can suppose is a 
public or quasi-public enterprise; the business of 
buying and selling stocks and bonds and other se- 
curities is no more affected by a public interest than 
is the business of buying and selling groceries. 

It is one of the vices of the American 
investor that he has not been, and is 
only just beginning to be, interested in 
any facts about or analysis of the se- 
curities he buys. He wants to shirk 
responsibility. He wants to rely on the 
assurance of the seller. When American 
buyers demand more facts about the 
securities they purchase, they will be 
given all they ask for. It will not cost 
so much to merchandise securities be- 
cause the purchaser will buy more on his 
own judgment, and it will not cost so 
much to win his confidence. He will not 
be able to thrust on the dealer such an 
undue burden of responsibility, far heavier 
than other merchants assume. 








N his new opera, recently given for 
the first time at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Gustave Charpentier 
has tried—just as did Wagner—to philoso- 
phize in music. And he has failed just as 
Wagner did. In other words, his failure 
is qualified, and his ‘“Julien”’ is—con- 
sidered apart from his intentions—a fasci- 
nating work full of daring experiments. 
Furthermore, in so far as he has failed, 
Charpentier has done so because he is 
trying to keep abreast of his own day. 
In all the arts the trend is distinctly to- 
ward an intellectualizing of the contents. 
And the thought he has tried to express 
is that doubt and reason are enemies of 
art. Thus the opera might well be called 
Bergsonian in its spirit. But that is 
something one need not even suspect un- 
less one is hampered by inordinate curi- 
osity. It is perfectly possible, as I did, 
to surrender oneself to the potent charm 
of the music itself in complete forgetful- 
ness of all joy-menacing philosophies. 
Charpentier combines a_ scrupulous 
respect for the rightful limits of pure music 
with an innocent faith in the efficacy 
of words. But although words are some- 
times distinguishable in operatic per- 
formances (even when the language used 
is English), one dares hardly rely on them 
to convey an argument. Having relied 
on the libretto written by himself to make 
clear what he wanted to say, Charpentier 
permitted the music to spring spontane- 
ously from his fertile fancy. And to me 
at least the result proved eminently satis- 
factory. Throughout the opera I re- 
mained blissfully ignorant of any ultimate 
intentions behind the poignantly beauti- 
ful outbursts of Julien. I saw him visit 





“Julien”: An Opera Saved from Itself 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


the Temple of Beauty; I heard him utter- 
ing blasphemies against God and Beauty 
alike; I guessed that, in the end, he died 
from a complication of drink and despair: 
but of the reasons for all this I learned 
nothing. There was, in a word, nothing 
to interfere with my whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment of a music that was sometimes 
quaint and sometimes commanding, but 
always exquisite. 

A detailed description of that music 
is beyond me. All that I can say is that 
it seemed to me not only charming, but 
highly significant—both on account of .its 
originality and its moving power. Dur- 
ing the prologue and the first two scenes 
of the first act I remained a little re- 
served. But the first note of Julien’s 
exultant declaration: of faith in the 
Temple of Beauty swept me along, and 
from that moment to the end I found my- 
self listening with breathless, unprotest- 
ing attention. One of the chief causes 
of my enchantment lay probably in a 
feeling that what I heard was music of 
my own day, of my own heart’s craving, 
and not one dictated by dead or dying 
conventions. I experienced a similar 
sensation once at a Kneisel Quartette 
recital, when a concerto by Franck fol- 
lowed one by Schubert and my heart ex- 
panded like that of a man catching a first 
glimpse of the home shore. 


aA details out of the music in 

“Julien” cling, nevertheless, to 
my memory as so many promises of new 
musical possibilities—as, for instance, the 
mystical, fitful mutterings of a deep bass 
voice barely heard through the high- 
pitched choruses before the. altar of 








Beauty; or the distant crooning of the 
peasants off-stage during the scene be- 
tween Julien and the Peasant Girl, in the 
second act. 

Near me I heard somebody remark that 
it was “‘all head and no heart—not a sin- 
gle melody.”” One of the things that 
impressed me most about the opera was 
the manner in which its composer has 
understood to combine strong melodic 
qualities with the richness and variety 
of orchestration deemed so essential to 
a modern musical art work. Of course, 
his melodies are not symmetrical. They 
are not built on the regular recurrence of 
musical phrases. But we must not for- 
get that, in the last instance, melody is 
nothing more than a rhythmical sequence 
of tones pleasing to the ear. Arbitrarily 
constricted definitions will no more dis- 
pose of Charpentier than, in poetry, 
they have disposed of Whitman. And the 
entire part of Julien, for example, is an 
almost unbroken stream of exquisite 
melody. 

Caruso sang that part as angels ought to 
sing if they are to keep their reputations. 
His acting troubled me, I must confess, 
though I suppose it will be counted a 
heresy to say so. 

As a musical instrument pure and sim- 
ple the voice of Geraldine Farrar does not 
appeal strongly to me; as an instrument 
trained for dramatic expression it com- 
mands my sincere admiration. The 
combined effect of Miss Farrar’s singing 
and acting in the last act cannot be for- 
gotten easily. To achieve such closeness 


to actual life without breaking through 
the conventional frame of the opera is 
a triumph indeed. 
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The baseball tourists in Egypt 





Enlightening the World with Baseball 


a 


By G. W. AXELSON 


many of our baseball readers were interested in the trip of the Giants and the 
Vhite Sox around the world and wondered what happened to them, without being able 


to get the real story, that we desired particularly to present a narrative by a man who 
was on the trip and able to tell the things that our: kind of readers would want to know 


ANDY HOOK had been passed in 
S the night. In the distance could be 

heard the booming of the surf 
against the shore. Through flurries of 
snow uncertain rays were heralding a new 
day. Two men were leaning over the 
starboard rail of the ocean liner, which 
had carried the Chi- 
cago White Sox 
and the New York 
Giants on the last 
lap of a 35,000 mile 
journey around the 








world. Both were 
peering through the 
mist and snow. 

“T brought you 
up here so you could 

get a peek at the 
Statue of Liberty,” 
said John J. Mc- 

Graw, leader of 

champions. 

“Yes, I think I 
will take a look 
because if the 

Statue of Lib- 
erty ever 
sees me 
again she 
Tris Speaker, the highest priced will have 
player inthe world,asacricketer to turn 

at Sydney, Australia around,” 





















came from the husky throat of Charles A. 
Comiskey, master of the White Sox. 

A note of disappointment in that? 
Not at all. It simply voiced the convic- 
tion that for himself there would never be 
another world’s baseball tour and it car- 
ried with it a prophecy that there will 
never be another one like it. 

In the course of baseball endeavor it 
seems necessary, every so often, to let the 
world at large know that we have a na- 
tional game, a sport backed by the bluest 
blood of our bleacher democracy as well 
as by those who have 
reached the swivel-chair 
stage in White House 
and forum. Thus it 
came to pass that two great ex- 
ponents of our national pastime, John 
J. McGraw and Charles A. Comiskey, 
one from the section of the country where 
everybody works in a bank and the other 
from that part which keeps the banks 
going, decided that it was about time to 
show our baseball wares to those most 
in need of them. It was figured that 
Japan, China, The Philippines, Austra- 
lia, Ceylon, Egypt and Europe stood 
most in need of enlightenment and conse- 
quently the prow of many a good ship 
was pointed in those directions by our 
intrepid voyageurs. 

Some thirty-eight years ago a band of 
American baseball stars invaded Eng- 
land. It is not on record that one Prince 
George saw any of the games although 
his father, then the Prince of Wales, 
looked on, was interested but refused to 
comment—probably knowing that it 
would be undiplomatic to speak adversely 


and much more so in complimentary 
terms, with cricket as much of a national 
institution as the Magna Charta. In the 
year of our Lord, 1914, Prince George, 
holding down the throne of his fathers as 
king and emperor, sent this message to 
two commoners, John J. McGraw and 
Charles A. Comiskey: 

“Tell Mr. McGraw and Mr. Comiskey 
that I have enjoyed the game im- 
mensely.” 

The message was sent on the spur of 
the moment, without the advice or con- 
sent of his cabinet. It was not only con- 
sidered a diplomatic stroke but it put the 
stamp of approval on a game which Eng- 
lishmen still insist on calling “rounders.” 
The king had seen two great baseball 
teams in action. He had been favored 
by all the thrills that characterized that 
immortal Mudville combat, bu’. instead 
of a Casey at bat in the ninth inning it 
was one Daly who set the finishing touch 
to an eleven inning battle by knocking out 
a home run. 

The first Briton would have been no 
sportsman had he not laid aside kingly 
dignity and become one of the boys for a 
day. But King George is not only the 
First Briton, he is also the first sport in 
his country. He attended the game prac- 
tically on his own initiative. He did not 
have to be coaxed. He came as any 
American might come without pomp or 
ceremony, a real fan in a country where 
fans are few. He entered into the spirit 
of the occasion by applauding the plays 
he understood and asking questions about 
others. For the first time in his life he 
sat at the feet of the true American 
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bleacher wit and, though he might not 
have imbibed much wisdom, he certainly 
was entertained, as the royal smile never 
faded, from the first inning to the last. 

Any sport receiving royal approbation 
is considered to be on firm footing. There 
had been much satire and some levity ex- 
pended on America’s national game be- 
fore the two teams had had a chance to 
show what they could do. There was 
much less of this after the king had ex- 
perienced all the emotions which: an 
eleven inning game can produce. After 
all, possibly there was something to the 
game. By the same token possibly the 
cricketers could learn something from the 
skill displayed by the visitors. The ac- 
curate throwing, the catches in the out- 
field, marvelous to the average Briton, 
the speed on the bases, the snappy prac- 
tice before the game and the all-around 
speed shown—possibly these were point- 
ers which might be turned to profit. 

Also, possibly, the game might be 
adopted as a sort of a curtain raiser for 
cricket. All this and more was discussed 
by the learned critics. Of course there 
was one serious drawback. There was 
no intermission; consequently there could 
be no time for tea. This phase of the 
pastime did not get into print but the 
tragedy of the omission was illustrated 
when the contractor who furnished re- 
freshments at the Chelsea Football 
grounds tried to collect damages from 
Messrs. McGraw and Comiskey because 
an unfeeling umpire had failed to call 
time for the hungry and thirsty and there 
were 26,000 of these. 


HERE were many other impressions 

gathered at this, the climax of the 
world tour. There were expressions of 
disappointment that professional athletes 
could act as gentlemen even in the heat 
of battle. Also, that these professional 
athletes should be allowed to stop at the 
same hotel with Mr. Comiskey and Mr. 
McGraw and the rest of the globe-trot- 
ters caused: amazement, as did the fact 
that the knife was not used as an exclu- 
sive instrument at the table. 

It took some time for the English to 
thaw and they were different in this re- 
spect from all other peoples visited by 
the White Sox and Giants. Even in 
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Players getting acquainted with some of the Mikado’s hopefuls. Left to right—Walter 
Leverenz, Andy Slight, Lee Magee, Mike Donlin and Steve Evans 


Japan the greeting was cordial and at 
banquets and receptions native speakers 
pointed out how a visit of this kind did 
more to cement the friendship than bat- 
tleship fleets or diplomatic missions, and 
yet there was an innate desire on part of 
the Nipponese to whip the Yankees out 
of their boots. 

Before the first game had been staged, 
which happened to be between the two 
visiting teams, 
hints had come 
to the managers 
that the Japs 
were going out 
on the field to 
door die. They 
did both in that 
first real inter- 
national game 
on record be- 
tween a picked 
American team 
and Keio Uni- 
versity. They 
did better than 
any of the visi- 
tors had looked 
for and they 
died with their 
boots on. They 
were game to 
the core—those 
Japs, and they 
had able sup- 
port from 
stands and 
bleachers. No 
more violent 
scenes had been 
witnessed at 
any world’s 
series games 
than when the Japs scored the first run, 
and the ancient Samurai could not have 
exhibited more fortitude than did the last 
three native batters when they faced Jim 
Scott in the final inning to be mowed 
down on strikes, three in a row, on nine 
pitched balls. 

This, to the Japanese, unexpected, wind- 
up hurt, but they were sportsmen willing to 
admit that Uncle Sam had indeed sent over 
Giants, both in size and prowess. They 
promised, in polite terms, but with 
wounded pride gnawing at their vitals, that 
they would meet them again and, “honor- 
able sir,” it would be a different tale. 

To make good their threat they started 
to work for future international conflicts 
on the diamond, before the sun had set 
on the first day’s defeat. Not a trick 










































































Jim Scott and Captain Sugasi, opposing pitchers 
in the game with the Keio University team 


had been sprung by the visitors which was 
not immediately indelibly engraved on 
memory’s scroll by those marvelously 
imitative brown men. Every bit of “‘in- 
side ball,” and there was plenty of it, 
was noted down for future reference, 
and the prophecy is made that when 
the subjects of the Mikado meet a pro- 
fessional team from Uncle Sam’s do- 
minion again it will be “‘some” game. 

Regardless of 
the nine-inning 
strife between 
the Orient and 
the Occident 
the visiting 
players could 
not help to take 
a liking to their 
sportsmanlike 
adversaries. 
Thus, immedi- 
ately after the 
contest Mr. 
Callahan, Mr. 
McGraw and 
others spent 
more than an 
hour going over 
the fine points 
of the game 
with the Japan- 
ese players. 
And apt pupils 
they were. It 
was not neces- 
sary to repeat. 
One lesson was 
enough. 

There is no 
question about 
Japan being a 
great baseball 
country. America’s national game already 
has a great hold on the people and it will 
get stronger as the years roll by. Every 
town of importance asked the globe- 
trotters to visit it. A dozen games could 
have been played in the land of the chrys- 
anthemum without any danger of the 
visitors wearing out their welcome. Thus, 
as an illustration of a touching bit of tri- 
bute from some real fans. A disarranged 
schedule having cut the visit short it be- 
came necessary to make haste. Going 
from Tokio to Kobe the train on which 
the White Sox and Giants traveled was 
scheduled for a five-minute stop at Osaka, 
named the “Chicago of Japan.” It was 
early in the morning, in fact shortly after 
dawn. There on the station platform, as the 
train rolled in, was a committee of promi- 
nent citizens decked out in high hats and 
frock coats and all with a limited amount 
of English at their command but en- 
thusiastic. fans just the same With 
many a bow, the spokesman pre- 
sented to the members of the party, 
who had rushed out of their 
berths, an elaborate address of wel- 
come. With the greetings went 
two enormous floral wreaths, ap- 
propriately labeled for the White 
Sox and the Giants. The gist of 
the address was to the effect that, 
although the citizens of Osaka 
were disappointed in not having 
a game, they were honored by the 
presence of the Americans if only 
forafew minutes. Thissamecom- 
mittee had also sent a radiogram to 
the party while still three days out 
at sea welcoming them to Japan. 





p(RoM the few hints already 

given it might be guessed that 
the trip around the world, through 
nine different countries, was much 
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in the nature of a triumphal journey. The 
ayes have it, but the most populous coun- 
try on the face of the globe had no hand 
in this. China, or rather the Celestials 
themselves, were left out in the cold. The 
sons of heaven, of the common, as well as 
of the more exalted variety, have as yet 
not been admitted to baseball society. 
The Flowery Kingdom was paid a visit 
and the smells of Shanghai and Hongkong 
duly investigated. Still it was “Hamlet” 
without the melancholy Dane. A handful 
of whites are still lording it over the de- 
scendants of Confucius and as far as sports 
are concerned the sign “‘no admittance” 
stares the Celestial in the face. 

Still, there were several thousands who 
fringed the Happy Valley field at Hong- 
kong when the Giants wiped up the earth 
with the Sox on that Sunday afternoon in 
January. They looked on but spoke not. 


ROM whatever people the Igorrotes, 
the Bantocs and others have sprung, 
their ancestors must have been red-hot 
sports, for here are tribes who have taken 
to baseball and other pastimes with as 
great an enthusiasm as formerly they 
went after their neighbors’ topknots. To 
the brown men of the Philippines the 
visit of the baseball globe trotters was as 
great an event as the appearance of 
Dewey’s fleet in Manila Bay. They 
flocked to the games by the thousands— 
those who had the price. Others pre- 
empted convenient knotholes or shinned 
up the lonesome paim or took their chances 
on the telegraph poles. They wanted to 
measure their skill against the visitors but 
unkind elements prevented the battle. 
They are progressive, these brownies. 
The majority are civilized enough to play 
Uncle Sam’s games. In fact they are so 
busy with it that they have almost be- 
come nuisances, but he indeed would be 
shortsighted who would put any hurdles 
in the way of the Filipino. Two hundred 
teams were at play in Manila the Sunday 
previous to the arrival of the Sox and 
Giants, according to the chief of police. 
This moved Major-General Bell, in com- 
mand of the military forces of the Philip- 
pines, to remark at the banquet tendered 
the visitors at the Army and Navy Club, 
that baseball has done more to civilize the 
Filipinos than any other agency at the 
command of the Government. This was 
agreed to by the director of education for 
the island pos- 
sessions, al- 
though he in- 
cluded general 
athletics. 
Marvelously 
apt at the game 
are these na- 
tives. They are 
as sharp and 
imitative as are 
the Japanese. 
Thus, for in- 
stance, the day 
following the 
first game it was 
noticed that 
scores of pros- 
pective “Ty” 
Cobbs’ and 
“Tris” Speak- 
ers were prac- 
ticing the 
behind-the- 
back throw of 
“Germany” 
Schaefer, a 
throw that no 


oneinthemajor — Lord Denman, Governor-General of 
leagues has so 











far mastered. They apparently figured 
that the throw was one of the tricks of 
the game and they were not going to let 
it escape without a trial. 

It is needless to mention what effect 
the visit of the teams had on the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines. The fact that 
every reserved seat was sold, two weeks 
in advance, at $3.50 per is enough. 

Within the limits set it is impossible 
even to touch the “high spots” on the 
journey around the world. It would re- 
quire much space to explain why Aus- 
tralia is ready to adopt the American 
game. That the sport has been intro- 
duced into the public schools of New 
South Wales is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant factor. Still, they have cricket 
and soccer and other sports, and even a 
transplanted Englishman with a lot of 
new ideas is not going to drop the sport 
of his fathers in a day. At the same time 
those who crowded into the grounds at 
Sydney and Melbourne went well above 
the five figures in totals. 

The Indians of Ceylon, the Hindus, 
Singhalese, Tamils: and others have not 
yet “arrived.”” They have a long jour- 
ney ahead before they can become en- 
thusiasts in sport. They are too close to 
the “bread line” at present but their 
curiosity is as strong as it is in other races. 
Thus some five thousands, chaperoned 
by Sir Thomas Lipton, crowded the field 
at Colombo to see the world tourists in 
action. The athletic build and great 
speed seemingly impressed them more 
than the fine points of a game which they 
had never before even heard of. 

The Bedouin of the desert squatted on 
his haunches in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids, heard the yells of delight and ex- 
citement when Weaver and Daly pulled 
off a triple play, gathered the loose folds 
of his garments around and was pre- 
pared for whatever Allah had in store for 
him. His was a negligible contribution 
to the national pastime. 

Italy had no opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on the game, as unkind elements 
kept the athletes indoors. Only a corner 
of France was favored with the basehit 
terrific and the slide magnifique. Paris, 
which threatens to become a_ baseball 
center, had to forego the pleasure of see- 
ing a real 
game by cham- 
pion players. 


game at Melbourne, Australia 







Seven hundred crowded into the grounds 
on the appointed day in pouring rain, 
wondering why the players did not ap- 
pear, as rain never stops soccer. 

Diplomatically it was probably quite 
important as to what the people of foreign 
lands thought about the game and the men 
who played it, still, impressions gained by 
the players were as illuminating. In 
the grand wind-up there were as many 
different ideas as there were individuals 
in the party. 


persone is no question but that the 

players learned much in the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. They dis- 
covered that the Nipponese did not wear 
horns or live in caves; that Filipinos were 
not all head-hunters, even though they 
unanimously distrusted the experiment 
of self-government; that the Frenchman 
did not confine his efforts to absinthe and 
that there was not much in the theory of 
“hands across the sea”’ on the other side 
of the channel, yet that the Britons were 
men having the same shortcomings and 
virtues as themselves. 

It was a classy bunch of ball-players 
who started on the long journey. It was 
more than a college education to many, 
but what impressed one did not neces- 
sarily impress the other. Thus the greatest 
thing on the trip to ‘‘ Buck” Weaver, the 
White Sox shortstop, was the eruption of 
Stromboli. To Umpire Klem nothing 
stood out, at the end of the trip, as much 
as the ruins of Pompeii. The rickshas of 
Japan impressed Captain Doyle of the 
Giants, while Manager McGraw saw noth- 
ing more impressive than the audience 
with the Pope. The king and the game in 
London was the most important event to 
President C. A. Comiskey. To the ma- 
jority, however, the audience with the 
Pope was not only the one great event of 
the trip but of a lifetime. In this cate- 
gory came Manager Callahan of the White 
Sox, Mike Donlin, Mike Doolan, Herman 
Schaefer, Thomas Daly and Steve Evans. 
To others, the dirt in China, the children 
of Japan, the beauties of Colombo, the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids and the ruins 
in Rome were remembered as nothing else. 

After almost five months of weary travel 
there was no danger that any one would 
expatriate himself even though the income 
tax collector might be waiting at the pier. 
Still there were some preferences. Mel- 
bourne appealed to some and Nice to 
others. Should 
exile become 
necessary Lon- 
don and Paris, 
however, would 
get the major- 
ity of the travel- 
ers. Thursday 
Island would 
get one, but 
that one would 
not be Jim 
Thorpe, the 
noble redskin. 
It was alla blur 
to Jim, not that 
he did not en- 
joy the trip as 
much as any of 
the others, but 
this child of the 
forest always 
looked beyond 
the horizon to 
the tepee, now, 
perhaps, grown 
into brown- 





Australia, ready to pitch the first ball in the Sox-Giants Stone, of theSac 


and the Foxes. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Buying Stocks on Margin 


ANY readers of HarPER’s WEEKLY 
M are familiar with the operation 

known as buying stocks on mar- 
gin. That many more readers are not 
familiar with this important subject is 
evident from letters received by the 
writer. 
comes a brief note enclosing a clipping 
from a New York newspaper, in which it 
is alleged that Fritz Kreisler, while en 
tour through St. Louis, played a more 
profitable tune on the telephone wires 
than on his violin, making $18,000 on an 
$82,000 margin. Asks the gentleman 
from Panama: 


“Can you explain how it is possible | 


to buy 8200 shares of stock on margin, 
and sell to realize $18,000? I am not 
thinking of duplicating this feat, but 
would like to know if there is any pos- 


sible way by which this can be accom- | 


plished.” 


Stock market machinery and processes | 
are being overhauled today as never be- | 


fore. Thomas W. Lawson and Samuel 


Untermyer with the Pujo and Owen in- | ff 


vestigations of the stock exchanges have 
stirred up widespread interest. The 
New York Stock Exchange itself is busily 
engaged in explaining its functions. 
Writers are turning out books almost 
weekly on the value and abuse of specu- 


lation, brokerage law, and market prac- | 
The entire subject of speculation | 


tices. 
is burning red-hot, and organized stock 
markets would not exist if the marginal 
operation were impossible. Even per- 


sons who suppose they understand this | 
particular transaction are often hazy | 


enough on the fundamental principles 
involved. 


Glittering Profits 


ET it be said at once for benefit of 
the uninitiated that large profits 
may often be made by the marginal op- 
erator, and that the process is simplicity 
itself. On the New York Stock Exchange, 
to illustrate, it is customary for brokers 


(there is no law or rule) to buy for clients | 
middle priced and fairly active stocks at | 


a margin of 10 per cent. of par value, high | 
priced, erratic, or inactive stocks at 20 


per cent. and very low priced stocks or | | 


Mar- | 


high grade bonds at 5 per cent. 
gins may be much lower or higher. I 
merely refer to the ordinary practice. 

Now this means that the customer 
(buyer or short seller) makes a deposit 
of money to bind the bargain and secure 
its performance. It is a payment down, 
as when one buys furniture on instalment, | 
or books by subscription. It is the same 
as when one purchases real estate and 
mortgages it. The margin in stocks is the | 
same as the equity in real estate. 

The broker has to buy (or sell) the | 
stock and make or receive payment in | 
full, so he usually supplies some money 
himself, but borrows most of it at a 
bank, using the stock purchased as col- 
lateral for a loan. The customer being 
the general owner is credited with any | 


dividends which may be paid on the stock, | 4 


and is debited monthly with interest on | 
the purchase price minus interest on any 
moneys deposited by him as margin. He 
of course is debited with the regular 44 
of 1 per cent. commission charged by 


From the far-away Canal Zone | & 


The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over ~ * ee a 
Liabilities, (Including Policy 
Reserve $260,000,000) ‘ 
Capital and Surplus, over . 
Amount Set Aside for Hold- 
ers of Deferred Dividend 
Policies, over . . . 
Dividends Payable to Policy- 
holders in 1914, over. 
Paid Policyholders during 
1913, nearly. . . . 
Total payments to Policy- 
holders, since organiza- 
tion, over . .. . 
Number of Policies in Force, 
Real Estate Mortgages and 
Farm Loans, over .. .. 
Voluntary Concessions Paid 
Policyholders to date, 
as GS he 


323 Million Dollars 
297 Million Dollars 
25 Million Dollars 
31 Million Dollars 
614 Million Dollars 
34 Million Dollars 
300 Million Dollars 
12 Million 

92 Million Dollars 


1814 Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST 
EXPENSE 
RATE 
IN THE 
HISTORY 
OF THE 
COMPANY 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 











Over Two Billion 406 


Million Dollars 
Insurance 


Life 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 75. 
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| the broker. The interest which he is 
debited with is usually about 1 per cent. 
a year more than the average rate paid by 
the broker on his loans during the month. 

The risk of the venture is entirely upon 
| the customer and also all the profits. He 
agrees to take the shares so purchased, 
whenever required by the broker, and to 


. LEYS . pay the difference between the percentage 

: SPEARMINT advanced by him and the amount ac- 
tually paid by the broker. He alsoagrees, 
es ; provided the broker gives him reasonable 
notice, to keep the margin intact; if not, 
the broker can sell the stock for what it 
will bring, and then the customer loses 
all. In actual practice the amount of 
margin required before selling out a cus- 
tomer, as well as other details, are sub- 
jects of arrangement. They vary with 
the broker, and with the customer. The 
credit and responsibility of the individual 
is the essential factor. The margin ques- 
tion is largely a personal one, wholly 
dependent upon the resources of the 
broker and the customer, precisely like 
the extension of credit in any other field. 
If a poor, ignorant clerk buys stock on say 
a 5 point margin, and the price goes down 
one or one and a half points, he would 
probably be sold out. But if a man like 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller bought stocks on 
five points he would probably not be sold 
out if the price declined four points, merely 
because the broker would know the cus- 
tomer’s credit to be so good as to preclude 
danger of loss. 


Where the Evil Lies 
‘THE large profits which may be made 


by dealing on a margin are due to 
the simplest of arithmetical processes. 
All the profits of the venture belong to 
the operator. Consequently the smaller 
his investment the greater the ratio of 
profits. Conversely the smaller his in- 
vestment, the more he is at the mercy of 
the gusts and eddies which sweep over 
speculative markets. 

Now it is a well known fact that most 
marginal operators lose. This fact has 
been established by evidence all too over- 
whelming. Consequently a committee 
appointed by former Governor Hughes 
of New York urged the Stock Exchange 
to use its influence to persuade brokers 
to take no less than a 20 per cent. margin 
in any case, and the Pujo committee of 
Congress urged the passage of a law com- 
pelling brokers to take not less than 20 
per cent. The Stock Exchange has vol- 
untarily appointed a Business Conduct 
| Committee to prevent brokers from taking 
| dangerously small margins, but it opposes 
‘ laws which set a hard and fast limit. 

It is sometimes said that buying stocks 
: for a small cash payment, 7. e., on margin, 
| is in essence the same as buying groceries 
i on credit, or furniture, or pianos, or cloth- 
| ing. How does it differ, the argument 
runs, from the purchase of a consignment 
of shoes by a dealer, who usually pays 
only a little cash down, and gives his note 
for the rest, hoping to meet his note as he 
sells the shoes. Surely buying shares of 
stock on margin is no worse than buying 
real estate on an equity? But there are 
vital differences. Let us note them: 


























































e that it is 
roof, damp- 
dust-proof — 






Give regular aid to 
teeth, breath, appe- 
tite and digestion. 
It’s the safe besides 
delicious and ben- 
eficial confection. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


~~ 





Each box contains twenty 5 cent 


packages. They stay fresh until used. | 





( Chew it after every meal 


1. There is danger in any business for the 
equity which the proprietor owns above his 
debts to become too small. But in stock trad- 
ing it is customary for this equity to be far 
smaller than in other lines. 

2. It is not fair to compare the man who buys 
a suit of clothes or a week’s supply of groceries 
on credit, even if it is 100 per cent. credit, with 
the marginal stock buyer, because the price of 
a suit of clothes or groceries is fixed ahead, and 
does not fluctuate every hour in the day as do 
stocks. Prices of clothes and groceries are 


It’s clean, pardi 
healthful if it’s 
WRIGLEY’S. Look for the spear 
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fixed largely by custom, known to all. Not 
so with stocks. 

3. In general, prices on an organized market, 
such as the Stock Exchange, are affected by a 
thousand influences constantly shifting, so 
that the equity trader is always in danger. 
This is not anything like as true of the shoe 
merchant who buys on margin, or even of the 
margin trader in real estate, although possibly 
as much or even more money is lost in real 
estate as in stocks, quite aside from the ques- 
tion of the greater mobility of the stock market.* 

4. Most business men who operate on mar- 
gins (practically all storekeepers are in this 
class) expect to liquidate their goods gradually, 
and thus pay off their loans. There can be no 
such automatic paying off of loans on shares of 
stock, and in practice there is practically none. 

5. Most business men who operate on mar- 
gin are trained in their particular line. They 
are professionals. Most stock market oper- 
ators are amateurs, “lambs”’ in the parlance 
of the Street. Rarely do they know what they 
are about. Therefore they lose. 





It is the last point which vitally concerns | 
the readers of this magazine. To quote | 
from the book which won the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx $1000 economic prize 
in 1913: “‘The evils of organized specula- 
tion center about the vast mass of amateur 
speculators whose operations constitute 
such a large proportion of the trading; 
while the reckless manner in which these 
amateurs risk their money supplies the 
temptation which causes the market lead- 
ers to resort to manipulation and other 
discreditable tactics. Organized specula- 
tion suffers from amateurism as does no 
other trade or profession.” + 

Speculation is necessary in this coun- 
try, and margins are necessary to specu- 
lation. If forbidden by law on the Stock 
Exchange, speculators would buy stocks | 
outright and then borrow on them from 
the banks, as they did in Germany. Such 
a law would result in unregulated, out- | 
side markets, breeding places for sharp | 
practice. The Stock Exchange furnishes | 
a broad, open, public market, where the | 
ethics of carrying on business are the | 
highest known to the business world. | 
Kill the Stock Exchange, because stop- | 
ping all margins would kill it, and mis- | 
erable gambling dens would spring up, | 
and probably the whole financial, and | 
possibly the business, system of the coun- | 
try would be disarranged. | 

Enlightened self-interest, with a little | 
prodding from public opinion, is best. | 
Customers with large margins do not | 
lose, other things being equal. Thus | 
brokers do not constantly have to seek a | 
new clientele. Brokers are becoming 
more and more careful; whether from | 
enlightened self-interest or from better 
ethics, the result is all the same. The 
evil is slowly retreating, and if specula- 
tion slowly diminishes that is to be ex- 
pected in a country no longer crudely new. 
From the economic point of view it is to 
be both expected and hoped that profes- 
sional speculation will continue. But from 
the view-point of the welfare of readers of 
this department, and countless others, it is 
to be hoped that present educational ef- 
forts will continue, the main lesson to be 
taught being that “persons with small 
capital should not undertake commercial 
enterprises except on a moderate scale; and 
speculation is the form of business in 
which the danger of attempting to work 
on insufficient capital is the greatest.” 


_ *Persons who make bad real estate speculations or 
investments seldom have any market quotations to go by, 
and often have to “‘sit tight” for years, whereas the stock 
speculator usually knows at once whether he has lost or 
won. The extreme rapidity and accuracy with which 
stock ag reflect changing values of property and cap- 
ital often serve as danger signals or the reverse. But 
this profoundly great service rendered by the Stock Ex- 
change does not alter the fact that huge sums are lost by 
weak and incompetent margin operators. 


The Value of Organized Speculation. By Harrison 
H. Brace. 


In an early article Mr. Atwood will dis- 
cuss buying stocks on the instalment plan, 
a subject closely related to margin trading. 























Look at These 
Tempting Grains 


These toasted, steam - exploded grains —crisp, 
brown, inviting—puffed to eight times normal size. 

Shaped as they grew, but changed, by this strange 
process, into thin-walled, airy bubbles. 

The very sight of Puffed Grains is enticing. 

One wants to taste them. Then these fragile 
morsels, with their almond flavor, reveal an unfor- 
getable delight. The taste is like toasted nuts. 


Mark Their History 


Then think that each grain was puffed in this way 
by a hundred million steam explosions. 

Inside of each granule a trifle of moisture was 
turned to super-heated steam. ‘This was done in 
huge guns, then the guns were shot. And every 
food granule was thus blasted to pieces. 

Not to create these myriad cells. Not to make 
grains which fairly melt in the mouth. But to make 
every atom digestible. That never was done before. 
And that is the sole object of this curious process 
invented by Prof. Anderson. 

Beyond all their fascinations lies the fact that these 
are the best-cooked cereal foods ever created. 


Puffed Wheat, 0c =..«. 
Puffed Rice, 15c”” 


Note the facts which make these foods unique. 


They are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
One may eat them any hour without tax on the 
stomach. 

Served with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit, 
they have delicious crispness and a nut-like taste. 

Served in bowls of milk, like bread or crackers, 
they are dainty wafers, toasted, porous, thin. 

And they are used like nut-meats in a dozen ways 
—in candy making, in frosting cake and as garnish 
to ice cream. Or, crisped in butter, children eat 
them dry like peanuts. 

Every day, in some way, let your folks enjoy one 
of these two delightful foods. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


: ‘HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 


which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock. 


in the lumber yard about 


$40,000,000, 





Wire 


621 times— 15,460, 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88, 





k Lead and Tin 






_-being 659,960,000 
than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 


to go five timesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 
worth in the warehouse 


$9,000,000. 





ade around California— |’ 


12,480,000 of them, worth “g. 





tocoil around the earth 





to load 6,600 coal cars “Ve a | 


pounds, worth more {jj 





Telephones 


F a enough to stringaround 
nt Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
© them, 5,000,000 Bell- 


owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000, 


Switchboards 
in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000, 


Buildings 
sufficient to houseacity 
of 150,000—more than 
a thousand buildings, 
which, unfurnished, 
and without land, cost 


$44,000,000. 


People 
equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies. 


The sales are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. m 





One Policy 


One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANG ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Mr. Galsworthy has written ten 
sketches on extravagance. He 
is the author of “The Dark 
Flower,” “Fraternity,” “The 
Inn of Tranquillity,” “Justice,” 
“Pigeon,” “Strife,” “A Motley,” 
and others. There is no writer 
of today who represents what we 
are trying to do in Harper’s 
Weekly more fully than John 
Galsworthy. His stories of 
modern life combine knowledge 
of his neighbors with the most 
delightful and penetrating hu- 
mor. The first of these sketches 
will appear in the 


April 18th Issue 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
















Hesitation, Argen: 


| TANGO tine, & All New Dances 


You can now quickly, easily learn, in your own hom 
to dance the Tango, Argentine, Castile Walk, Hesita: 
tion Waltz, Dream Waltz,and other popular new dances, 
The new book, “‘The Modern Dances,” by Caroline 
Walker, gives authentic, plain instructions, correct 
grams and beautiful illustrations, especially posed by 
experts. Anyone can learn. 


The aon je Successful Method of Home-Iinstruction 


y Society and Professionals sree to Pa he A class 
or of private instruction. Chicago Tribune s: odern 


* the movements are clearly set forth an areal =e with 
a Ret so that anyone can easily master the ste) 
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or send dollar 
direct to mae for beautifully Bound 
copy, postpaid. og a guaran’ 

y. 


SAUL BROS., Pubrs., Dept. 30, 
626 Federal St.,Chicago,!l. 
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A powerful novel on a theme new 
in magazine fiction 


The Last Christian 
By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Who wrote the famous 
short-story series 


“Memories of a Doctor” 


Begins in 


MAY McCLURE’S 
































What They 
Think of Us 


Savannah (Ga.) Press 

Harper’s WEEKLY is printing at this 
time an interesting and most illuminating 
series of articles upon the life of the men 
in the rank and file of the United States 
Army. The articles are entitled, “The 
Honor of the Army,” and they bid fair 
to be far-reaching in their effect. 

Certainly they presentea new side of 
life in the Army to the uninitiated. From 
the records of the Army itself, the writer 
convicts the officers who try men by 
court-martial of pronouncing the most 
unjust sentences against the enlisted 
man... 

It is hoped that Harper’s WEEKLY 
will be able to bring about some reform 
in the circles of the national Army. It 
seems to have proven its case so far that 
there is room for it. 


Dr. J. B. Cranfill, Literary ‘Editor, Texas 
Christian Advocate, Dallas (Texas.) 
You have done much for Harper's 

WEEKLY in an editorial and literary way, 

but you have horrified me and I doubt 

not multitudes of your friends and readers 
with the atrocious illustrations you carry 

in the Wrerexty from week to week. I 

wonder if there is any way for your 

readers to be protected from this abor- 
tional and aboriginal art. Nothing like 
it, I think, has ever appeared in any high- 
class weekly publication. It is grotesque, 
uncanny, untrue, inartistic, and murder- 
ous. I would like to continue reading 
your publication, but I do not think that 

I can unless in some way you can veil 

these Flagg and other libelous artistic 

productions. Can you help me? 


Lyman P. Powell, President, Hobart Col- 

lege, Geneva (N. Y.) 

I would like to express the great admira- 
tion I have for the marvelous effectiveness 
Mrs. Austin is showing in dealing with 
her difficult problem in the pages of 
Harper’s WEEKLY. Several years ago I 
wrote the opening article for a series on 
somewhat the same subject for Good 
Housekeeping when it was under the edi- 
torship of James E. Tower, and had some 
editorial supervision of the contributors 
to succeeding numbers. But no one, so 
far as I know, has ever put the case with 
the same clearness and delicacy of touch 
that Mrs. Austin has given to it in her 
series, especially last week’s number. 
With all good wishes to you in your new 
and tremendously inspiring work of mak- 
ing Harper’s WEEKLY indispensable to 
everybody thinking in terms of today. 


The Springfield (Ohio) Sun 

Many persons who are old enough to 
recall the events of the Tweed ring ex- 
posures in New York City will remember 
an almost historic cartoon by Thomas 
Nast, representing the “ring” standing 
in a circle, every member of the gang 
pointing to the one next to him, and in- 
timating that it was the other fellow who 
was responsible for the rascality. 

We seem to have come to the same 
predicament in the case of the Mexican 
trouble. It is the assertion of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, in a recent editorial, that not 
Woodrow Wilson but William H. Taft 
is responsible for our present interna- 
tional pickle. 
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Army and Navy Journal 
Since it passed out of the hands of 
Harpers the WEEKLY bearing the name 
of that ancient and honorable publishing 
firm has come under the control of men | 
who appear to have more regard | 





sensation than for truth. 
i] 
Chicago (Ill.) News 
So long as Norman Hapgood and Louis 
D. Brandeis travel in the same direction 
Uncle Sam is personally conducted with 
considerable comfort, but when those 
two guides shall come to the parting of 
the ways, sadly we fear that uncle is 
going to lose a leg. 


Reverend Mitchell Bronk, Pastor Second 

Baptist Church, Troy (N. Y.) 

I think that Harper’s WEEKLY under 
your direction has been giving us a whole 
lot of fine things, but Lincoln Steffens’ 
dissection of the up-to-date American 
college seems to me particularly, out- 
standingly good. 


William L. Holmes, Detroit (Mich.) 

Your editorials on Lincoln and Wash- | 
ington, in HArRPER’s WEEKLY of February | 
14th and 2ist, are among the best ex- | 
amples of virile writing and sturdy | 
English that I have ever read, and are | 
worth the price of the paper for the whole | 
year. I have two daughters in Elmhurst | 
School, a paradise in the hills of central | 
Indiana, and I am sending these editorials 
to the principals of the school with the | 
request that they be read to the scholars 
there; for they are educational and in- 
spirational, and should be read by every | 
boy and girl in America. 


Eleanor S. Coit, Corresponding Secretary 
Montana Equal Suffrage State Central 
Committee, Big Timber (Montana) 
The Montana Equal Suffrage State 

Central Committee, assembled in con- 

ference at Butte, Montana, on Saturday, 

February fourteenth, nineteen-fourteen, 

cast a unanimous vote of appreciation 

and thanks to you for the stand you have | 
taken on woman suffrage through the 
medium of Harper’s WEEKLY. | 
During the discussion it developed that 
many suffragists present at the conference 
consider the publication among the very | 
best suffrage propaganda to be found. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

Editor Hapgood says this: 

“The most agreeable way for a lazy 
man to make a living is to express his own | 
opinions, emotions, and impressions.” 

With this is the allegation that writers, | 
actors, and artists are lazy. | 

Unless Mr. Hapgood, after thoughtful | 
introspection, has based this purely on | 
the personal equation, he owes himself 
an apology. | 

If he is naturally lazy, and yet attends | 
to his duties in the manner his pages | 
indicate, then he has overcome laziness, | 


to do which is the climax of industry, | . 


and in the nature of a triumph. 


Gerald Van Schaick, Chicago (IIl.) | 

You, sir, the editor of Harper’s | 
WEEKLY, are fighting for my country, | 
for your country, for our country. Your 
WEEKLY rings with patriotism, with 
inspiration, with high resolve. God grant | 
that your devotion to our President may 
sound a clarion to the people,—that your 
message may reach them in their homes, 
becomes my prayer. 

Long life to you, editor! You, too, 
have heard the call to arms, and you are 
fighting—you will win. 
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“Don’t disturb yourself!” 


Quick, complete cleaning! 


All dust contains decayed vegetable, insect or animal matter. Once 
stirred up, it is beyond control—which is the health-danger of the 
broom-duster method. With an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
one maid in twenty minutes removes more dirt, dust, lint, insect eggs, 
germs, etc., than two women could possibly do in a whole morning of 
hard labor with brooms and dusters. 


The ARCO WAND is the first genu- 
inely practical stationary machine 
brought out for dustless cleaning. It is 
run with utmostsimplicity:—Maid slips 

uae, RD _ eR a8 


end of a light rubber hose into nearest 





baseboard opening of suction pipe 
VACUUM CLEANER (running between a partition in about 
center of building). Pressing a near-by 
™* electric button instantly starts the 
machine. With a dainty ARCO WAND on the other end of hose, the maid 
becomes a household magician; a few gentle strokes of the magical wand 
thoroughly cleans carpets, rugs, floors, portieres, walls, ceilings, moldings, 
SL picture frames, tufted furniture, mattresses, bureau drawers, under low 
Te . and heavy furniture, etc. Through the hollow wand, hose and suction 
aT 












piping, the steady suction draws all dirt, thread, cobwebs and trash 
to sealed bucket in basement. You never deal with THAT dirt again! 


For two years we have been supplying this Cleaner for many homes, apart- 
ments, stores, schools, churches, hospitals, hotels, theaters, clubs, banks, etc., 
where, under most exacting tests, they have done comfp/ete cleaning with 
greatest ease and trifling costs for electricity to run. With larger manufacturing 
facilities we now offer the ARCO WANDS more broadly—backed by their 
Machine sets in base- proven success, and the reputation and fu// guarantee of this Company. They 
carn con rt Na floor Jast as long as any building—as permanent as radiator heating. Why not write 
asin tale aDatay e- for free catalogue to-day? it does not obligate you to buy. Public showrooms 
ARCO WANDVacuum in all large cities. 

Cleaners with hose 





and tools are sold by Wri . 

H i a rite 816-822 
le Department AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY S. Michigan Ave., 
$225 up Prices do C18 . Chicago 
ae include costs of 

or, pipe, connec- 
tions and freight. Makers cf the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





It is the aim of the publishers of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY to render its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the greatest assistance 
possible. 

Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert W. Atwood, 
the Editor of the Financial Department, deals with the broad 
principles that underlie legitimate investment, and with types 
of securities rather than specific securities. 

Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by correspond- 
ence, any request for information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and disinterested information 
regarding the rating of securities, the history of investment 
issues, the earnings of properties and the standing of finan- 
cial institutions and houses will be gladly furnished any 
reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries deal with matters per- 
taining to investment rather than to speculation. The Financial Depart- 
ment is edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to Albert W. Atwood, 
Financial Editor, Harper’s Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 





election to be held in Chicago on 

April 7 is the fight going on in 
the first ward between Bathhouse John 
and Miss Drake. The first ward is the 
toughest in Chicago, including the worst 
slums and the red-light district. Bath- 
house John and his running mate, Hinky 
Dink, have long bossed this district with 
ease. Recently a few more respectable 
streets were added to the ward. 

When the women were enfranchised 
they put up a candidate of their own 
against theboss. Miss Drakeisemployed 
in a downtown lawyer’s office, and lives 
in the first ward to be near her work. She 
is running for alderman. The chance 
of her being elected is not very good. 
The Bathhouse is still too powerful, 
but it will be interesting to see how 
many votes she can get away from 
John’s machine. 

The women of the red-light district 
are not as powerful an electorate as John 
might wish. It is hard to make them 
vote, partly because they do not want to 
register their names and addresses, and 
partly because, like many other women 
who live by their feminine charms, they 
are opposed to woman suffrage. They 
have their vanities like other people, and 
they consider voting unladylike. There 
is every indication that the good citizens, 
working women and mothers, will take 
a large part in the election. This is 
indicated not only by the fact that 218,- 
000 women out of a possible 420,000 did 
actually register, but that they will serve 
in large numbers as clerks and judges of 
election. At each polling place one 
woman is permitted to be present either 
asaclerk ora judge. There are 1400 such 
places and a very large proportion of them 
are filled. Many women, acting in this 
capacity, were present for fourteen hours 
on registration day with very brief in- 
tervals for meals. One thing that kept 
a number of women from voting at the 
primaries was that the present primary 
law requires that the voter voting with a 
given party cannot vote at the primary 
of another party for two years. Many 
women having no special party sympa- 
thies refused to commit themselves so far 
ahead. 

Miss Jane Addams, when I asked her 
opinion about the registration, said: 
“The large registration and prospect of 


die most picturesque aspect of the 


The Chicago Election and Jane Addams 


By KATHARINE BUELL 


a large vote is especially helpful and en- 
couraging just at this time on account of 


‘the debate going on before the supreme 


court as to the constitutionality of woman 
suffrage. In the first place it answered 
once and for all the question of whether 
women want to vote or not. And in the 
second place it is one thing to conduct 
an academic argument on the franchise 
and quite another to decide whether 218,- 
000 women who obviously intend to vote 
on April 7 have a right to do so or not. 
I think that the success of the movement 
so far has been largely due to the excellent 
work done by the various women’s 
organizations. These clubs, of all na- 
tionalities, denominations, and_ political 
views, showed a power for concentrated 
effort and codperation that surprised 
even the hopeful. A ‘city club’ was 
formed which was a clearing house for 
the work done by the various organiza- 
tions. Many clubs that were not suffrage 
clubs in any respect took up the work on 
the ground that since women had been 
given this responsibility it should be 
properly assumed. The church clubs 
of all denominations were very active, 
some even giving up their time-honored 
fairs and bazaars to do this more pressing 
work, ‘ 

“The clubs of foreign women are very 
active and showed a surprisingly large 
membership. There is one club of Polish 
women which has six thousand paid 
memberships, and this among poor people. 
The best showing was made by the 
Scandinavians, Finns, Poles, and Bo- 
hemians, the last three, I think, because 
they come from countries where the right 
to vote has been the object of bloody 
revolutions and great. sacrifice. They 
are eager to grasp a privilege which they 
have been taught from childhood to be 
worth great suffering to attain. The 
Scandinavians are, of course, used to 
having women vote in their own country. 


“DUT the Italians were by no means 

indifferent to the question; large 
numbers turned out for registration. 
Many came with babies in their arms. 
The women clerks and judges were es- 
pecially useful in the Italian districts, as 
these women would not goto a polling 
place where there was not a woman official. 
Women of the Latin races are very careful 
about these matters of social contact with 






men, as their husbands have such excitable 
dispositions and are so prone to jealousy. 

“Public-spirited women were very 
useful, too, in inspecting polling places 
before they were used. Those which 
were in questionable spots, such as saloons 
and stables, were moved tonear-by schools 
and public buildings on the ground that 
women would find it unpleasant to visit 
such places. This helped to prevent dis- 
honesty and underhand methods of voting. 


~~ best work done in getting the 

women to the polls was in the 
twenty-fifth ward. This ward is made 
up of well-to-do women, not the most 
wealthy, but perhaps the most intelligent 
in the city. The ward was divided into 
sub-wards and sub-divided into blocks 
with one woman in charge of each block. 
She was responsible for seeing that the 
largest possible number of women in her 
block registered. In one block every 
single woman registered except one old 
lady who was too sick to go out even in 
an automobile. The inmates of the old 
ladies’ home and the nurses from the 
hospital all registered. 

_ “Of course few wards in the city even 
approximated this. one in the results 
obtained, but it has the organization, the 
efficiency of which other wards will try 
to equal in future elections. 

“It is very fortunate that the elections, 
the first in which women have taken part, 
is for aldermen only, for an alderman is 
a local official, well-known in his district. 
Women, even the most ignorant, can 
understand perfectly what they are doing 
in voting for Miss Drake or Bathhouse 
John, or any other local celebrity. This 
is a good elementary lesson in politics 
and will be an excellent foundation for 
more complicated elections. Nex fall 
six judges are to be elected. This will 
be more difficult to understand but still 
an easy step toward state and national 
‘voting.’ ” 

The first district and the twenty-fifth 
are the two most worth watching in the 
coming election. One because it shows 
what women at their best can do in pol- 
itics, and one because it will show how 
women at their worst will act in city 
elections. Also because we shall see 
what her sisters will be able to do for one 
woman running against all the forces of 
corruption and Bathhouse John. 


Do not miss the chance to know what 


H.. G. Wells thinks of the Russians 


IN NEXT WEERK’S ISSUE 
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Some Glimpses of 
Bush Terminal 
Activities 
















































































What are You Doing to 


Develop (LED: 
Your Eastern and Export Business? 
How 200 Wide-Awake Concerns Have Solved the Problem 





VER 57% of all imports entering the United States land at New 
York. Over 40% of all exports are shipped from New York. 


The total 


value of foreign commerce from this city alone ex- 
ceeds one and one-half billion dollars a year. 


In fact, New York 


leads all the cities of the world in volume of international trade. 


Do you import? 


export ?—sell in foreign countries? 


Do imported 


raw materials enter into the manufacture of your product? 
Have you an Eastern or Atlantic Seaboard market that is capablc 


of greater development—of lower selling cost- 


-of quicker deliveries— 


of cheaper transportation—of BIGGER PROFITS? 


Do you, asa manufacturer or distributor, realize that for handling 
your Eastern or Export business New York offers advantages not to 


be found in any other city in the country ?>— 
center for a manufacturing, assembling or shipping branch? 


that it is the one logical 
Do you 


know that such a plant would have 27% of the buying population of 
the United States within one hundred miles of its door? 


Perhaps you have felt that to locate in New York is difficult and 


expensive. 


It used to be, but now it is easy, simple, economical. 


The magic key that unlocks the door to these tremendous com- 
mercial advantages and makes it possible for YOU to secure them 
RIGHT NOW, toa maximum of efficiency and at a minimum cost, is 


BUSH TERMINAL 


A community of large, new, modern, fire-proof buildings where already over two 
hundred representative concerns (some of them in the ten million dollar class) are 
enjoying the most up-to-date industrial quarters that engineering skill can devise 


OME of these concerns use Bush Terminal 
S as a branch distributing point, some an 
assembling plant, some storage warehouses, 
some manufacturing headquarters. Among them 
are many who have moved from distant places 
and according to their own statements, they 
save enough in cartage, freight handling, insur- 
ance, labor problems, etc., to pay their rent. 

All railroads and steamships connect directly 
with Bush Terminal. Incoming goods are de- 
livered at your door; outgoing shipments are 
taken from your elevator, practically eliminat- 
ing cartage and hauling expense. 

In Bush Terminal you can get the exact 
amount of space you need, divided to suit your 
needs. You can get additional space as fast as 
your expansion demands it. You can have your 
factory on one floor or on several floors. You 
get just what power, light, heat and water your 
business requires and pay only for what you use. 

Bush Terminal Buildings have maximum day- 
light—cheerful, ideal. They are well ventilated 
and are equipped with all modern, sanitary 
arrangements. They are absolutely fire-proof, 
with the additional protection of a million dol- 
lar sprinkler system. Insurance in Bush Term- 
inal costs toc to 20c a hundred. How much do 
YOU pay? 


Labor supply is plentiful. Living accom- 
modations for help are nearby and reasonable in 
cost. There are express, telegraph and cable 
accommodations in this modern industrial city; 
also regular post and parcel post offices. 


USH TERMINAL cannot afford to have 
B a dissatisfied tenant. You want us—and 

we want you—only if it will save or make 
money for you. 

For your protection, we will make an analysis 
of New York facilities in the light of your own 
commercial activities and requirements. We 
will give you the full and unbiased facts on 
whether Bush Terminal, New York, as an 
operating point for your own particular business, 
would CUT PRODUCTION COSTS by re- 
ducing overhead, by solving labor difficulties, 
by reducing handling and transportation ex- 
pense, thus netting you BIGGER PROFITS 
on present business—whether it would bring 
you closer to your raw material markets— 
whether it would enable you to develop MORE 
BUSINESS in the eastern, export or import 

market and enable you to make quicker deliv- 
eries, quicker sales and outdistance competition. 

For any concern, big or little, we shall be glad 
to make such an investigation without charge 
or obligation. 


A Valuable Book, “How to Reduce Overhead Expense,” Sent Free 
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WRITE TO US on your firm letterhead, and we will send you this interesting 
book on business economics, together with the names of 200 representative concerns 
now in Bush Terminal, and facts about the advantages THEY find in Bush Service. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY, 100h Broad St., 


New York City 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 
artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
and dependable in every 
respect. 
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